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THE WINDING RIVER ROAD 


Laura Davies HoLt 


The curving, winding river road, 
Is full of glad surprise; 

It wanders leisurely beside 
The hills where mystery lies. 

The waving grasses, cat-tails tall, 
And yellow golden rod 

Have grown a border all along 
To cover up the sod. 


The changing waters ever flow 
In ripples and cascades ; 

They fill the sunny channel wide 
And trickle through the glades. 

So back and forth the roadway winds, 
As if it feared to miss 

Some bit of beauty tucked away 
In such a place as this. 
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ON LIVING IN NEW YORK 


HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


KNOW a little ’dobe house in New 

Mexico, from the window of which 

one looks straight across forty miles 
of desert, with nothing to break the 
matchless line of earth and sky except 
a great, flat-topped mountain, on which 
(as well as in several other places) 
Montezuma is said to have been born. 
The road in front of the little house is 
away off the main trail, and there are no 
passengers along it except old Mexican 
men driving burros loaded with wood, 
or blanket wrapped Indians lolling in 
their saddles. I used to thrill with plea- 
sure in their strangeness, and think how 
much better off I was gazing at them 
and at Montezuma’s mountain, than I 
would have been among the embarrass- 
ing, unheard noises, the bell-ringings. 
the telephonings, the traffic signallings 
of town. And I wondered why anybody 
should want to do anything except cook 
frijoles over a ’dobe fireplace, as I was 
doing, and watch Indians going by. 

And by the same token, when I am 
in New York, I do not want to live or 
move or have my being elsewhere than 
in New York. And I wonder how a 
deafened person, or any other person, can 
get along at all, away from the multitudi- 
nous spectacles, the inspiring preoccupa- 
tions, the self-forgetfulness proffered 
by a big town. I love New York. I 
have always loved New York. I never 
did belong to the it’s-all-right-for-a-visit- 
but-I-couldn’t-stand-to-live-here class. I 
was completely responsive to the glam- 
our, when, at sixteen, I first looked 
across the North River and saw the 
lights from Jersey City on a December 
night; and successive visits, which may 
have toned the glamour, have never des- 
troyed the enjoyment. The imperson- 


ality of crowds, so devastating to the 
happiness of some persons, I always find 
stimulating, and I move along the side- 
walks, joyfully released from self-con- 
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sciousness, letting New York seep into 
me. 

I like to think about the houses I have 
lived in in New York. For they are 
many and various, and have showed me 
different facets of the so diverse Man- 
hattan. There was that first summer 
when I dwelt happily in the kindergar- 
ten room at the Wright Oral School. I 
revelled four whole months in its spa- 
cious coolness, its vast, uncluttered hard- 
wood floor, its outlook on Mt. Morris 
Park. For the first time in my life, I 
had a room with plenty of tables to 
put things on, plenty of chairs for my 
guests, plenty of shelves for my books, 
and a sufficiency of floor space for 
setting-up exercises, had I been ambitious 
enough to think about taking them. I 
had, moreover, a large expanse of black- 
board on which to record my thoughts, 
a goldfish to keep me company, and a 
cheerful frieze of hens and roosters and 
red geraniums to stir Freudian medita- 
tions, for the roosters were always chas- 
ing the geraniums and never the hens, 
no matter how you caught them, any- 
where about the room. 


I had also that apex of human com- 
fort, my own bath. In the first burst 
of enjoyment, and while I was sole 
occupant, with the caretakers, of the big 
school, I wrote my friends enthusias- 
tically that I was mistress of forty-five 
rooms and eleven baths, and wouldn’t 
they come and see me? To my later 
consternation, many of them did. That 
first busy summer, I entertained my 
sisters and my cousins and my aunts, to 
say nothing of several of the girls I had 
worked with in the War Department, 
who found it convenient to spend sick 
leaves in New York, and a homesick boy 
from Oklahoma, on his way to Harvard, 
who stopped off miserably to see the 
sights. I was greatly put to it explain- 
ing all of my guests to Dr. LaCrosse, 
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but he was very nice about it, and I 
showed all of them the sights. During 
those four months, I made nine trips to 
the top of the Woolworth Building, 
seven to the Van Cortlandt and Jumel 
mansions respectively, three to the God- 
dess of Liberty. I made the boat trip 
around Manhattan four times, lunched 
I forget how often at Fraunces Tavern, 
learned to point out with varying degrees 
of inaccuracy the Vanderbilt, Astor, 
Carnegie and Frick residences, and ac- 
quired an ostentatious ease in facing in 
the right direction when I emerged from 
the subway, 

I began to realize in a more intimate 
way how much I liked, how confidently 
I felt I belonged to, New York. I fish 
about now in a ragbag of reasons for 
loving it, and turn up pieces of line and 
patches of color; the greenness of Madi- 
son Square on a spring morning, the 
classic vista of the 42d Street library, 
seen from Park Avenue and 41st Street, 
the starkly cubist effect of the line of 
hotels on Vanderbilt Avenue, seen at 
dusk on a Sunday, when the sidewalks 
are almost depopulated. That first sum- 
mer, I discovered Grand Street, and 
came to rejoice in the seething mass of 
élan vital on Avenue A during the hours 
of push-cart marketing; but it was not 
until I emerged from the childhood, as 
it were, of my residence, that I learned 
to appreciate the peculiar zone quality 
of the crowds. 

After years of familiarity, I learned 
to sort them out, the crowds. In the 
twenties, along Sixth Avenue, one sees 
only men in the garment industries, all 
of them wearing brown overcoats and 
brown fedoras, and moving compactly 
along. The hundreds of chattering girls 
at lunch in the “Sweety Shops,” and 
“Dainty Dairy Lunches,” on 14th Street, 
eating sandwiches, and, to a woman, giv- 
ing the waitress the same, conscientious, 
five cent tip, are stenographers from the 
wholesale houses. The leisurely, well- 
dressed, discriminating shoppers on 
Madison Avenue in the fifties, are, as 
individuals, trained in the finesse of 
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spending money, and it is for them that 
the delightful shop windows, so educa- 
tive for the rest of us, are on display. 

I had to live and read a number of 
years in New York before I compre 
hended and thrilled to the literary at- 
mosphere of the Algonquin. “Don't 
you think that might be F. P. A.?” 
“And isn’t that red-headed, country 
looking man with him Sinclair Lewis?” 
Or the harvest to be gleaned from the 
motley assemblage having tea at the 
Plaza. The never ending fascination of 
seeing celebrities in the flesh, of walking 
within ten feet of Norma Talmadge, of 
recognizing, with bated breath, Alice 
Brady eating English muffins in a palm- 
secluded corner with Madge Kennedy. 

And the beautiful part about it is that 
there is no particular naiveté in yielding 
to such enthusiasms, for quite sophis- 
ticated and callous people are subject to 
them. Who would not crane his neck to 
watch the Crown Prince of Sweden 
swinging a stick up the Avenue? And 
as for the Countess Cathcart, or the 
Prince of Wales, or Joyce Hawley..... 

After I had lived and worked two 
years at the Wright School, two little 
friends of mine ran away and got 
married. As the girl was not yet through 
college, they were unwilling to announce 
their state to their disapproving families, 
so they requisitioned me to function as 
Mrs. Grundy pro tem, and I went to 
live with them in a furnished apartment 
in the Bronx. 

The flat—it would be affectation to 
call it anything else—was in a Yiddish 
tenement, and it was on the sixth floor. 
The stairs were marble, and very many. 
There was a phone, used by everybody 
in the house, and a dumb waiter, and 
the contingent yelling made my compan- 
ions assure me that I should be thankful 
I was deaf. The dumb waiter never 
ceased to be a source of confusion to 
me, for I could not hear the bell, and — 
had to guess when my ice or my groceries — 
were due to arise, or my trash box to — 
descend, and was frequently involved in 
bi-lingual argument with the Mesdames — 
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Feitlebaum or Yisnif because of un- 
suspecting inroads upon their preroga- 
tives. I made some horrible blunders. 
I knocked a full garbage pail out my 
sixth floor kitchen window the first day 
of my incumbency, and, being too terri- 
fied to go at once to reclaim it, I found, 
when I went after it next day, that Mrs. 
Feitlebaum had written her name on it 
and claimed it as hers—my shiny, new 
pail !—and she had the effrontery to offer 
me her battered pail in exchange, and_I 
the consummate meekness to accept it. 
Unfamiliar with the way of party lines 
in the matter of water power, I would 
leave turned on faucets from which no 
trickle came, and find, hours later, that 
they had deluged ceilings below, and I 
would have to cope with horrific delega- 
tions of formidable old women, identical 
of brown wig, but various of vitupera- 
tion. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
we liked our home, for it afforded an 
unbelievable amount of light, air, and 
sunshine, and the apartment, sublet 
through an advertisement in the New 
York Call, had character in itself, its 
walls being adorned with innumerable 
Russian family groups, its dinner plates 
decorated with portraits of Gene Debs. 

I learned here to appreciate the pas- 
sionate concentration with which the 
East Side women conducted their mar- 
keting, brought up their offspring, and 
defended their rights. Buying vegetables 
was a combat of wits. Interneighborly 
warfare was vocal and intensive. Funer- 
als and weddings were dramatic events, 
lasting all day and all night. The facts 
of life, which in more effete neighbor- 
hoods are slurred over or ignored, were 
here visible to the naked eye—and like- 
wise ignored. 

After a summer of this beguiling 
neighborhood, I thought I should like 
to be respectable for a while, so, when 
school reopened, and I went back to 
regular work, I rented a room from an 
erstwhile Kansas City school teacher, 
who had come into a competence and 
maintained an impressive establishment 
on Morningside Drive. I had a beauti- 
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ful room, all white woodwork and ma- 
hogany, and, rejoicing in the atmosphere 
of Columbia, I enrolled happily in 
journalism classes and classes in short 
story writing. But that was my undoing, 
for my landlady, a massive woman, built 
like a wardrobe and utterly unanswer- 
able in argument, ejected me the second 
week because I ran the typewriter on 
Sunday. 

I moved to the village, and found 
hostelry, peace, independence, and an 
open fire. My room was on the ground 
floor. There was an embarrassing con- 
tiguity of garbage pails on the sidewalk. 
Hordes of little Italians swarmed in the 
street outside. The place was dirtier 
than all Chicago, and there were no 
knobs on the bureau drawers. But I ran 
the typewriter all night if I chose. I 
had untrammeled freedom of action. And 
I had a lovely, hundred year old frescoed 
ceiling, and a fireplace, and a fire. 


It was here that I learned to love the 
village, and to believe firmly that it is 
a state of mind, to be attained unto still, 
notwithstanding the rasing of lovely old 
houses, the rising of fifteen story build- 
ings, and the consequent rise of rents. 
Somebody has remarked that New York- 
ers are the only citizens in America who 
do not want to see the population of their 
city grow. We lament the tearing down 
of old, squat houses, and the erection of 
tall, light-eclipsing new ones, and some 
of us, even among the sophisticates, 
write sentimental books to prove that 
the New York they knew and loved is 


passing. 
“We go no more to Calverley’s.” 


Floyd Dell has written a whole book 
to prove that Greenwich Village is dead, 
dead, after its sixth (I think he called 
it the sixth) resurrection; and he la- 
ments the loveliness that was his at 
eleven (I think he said it was eleven, 
but there is a garage there now, as I 
happen to know) Christopher Street. 
Yet only the other day a house was 
finished in Greenwich Village, a house 
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built by a hunch back carpenter with love 
and his own hands, financed by no less 
a person than Otto Kahn, and dedicated 
to Pan, to Bacchus, and to God, by such 
incongruous but accordant personages 
as Mabel Normand, Amelie Rives, and 
Archbishop William Henry Francis of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, It is a 
darling house, built with an infinitude 
of love in all the details; cedar lining in 
the closets and chests, little niches for 
old clocks in the brick fireplaces, boxed 
beds like those in fifteenth century Dutch 
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houses. And it was erected purposely 
for “artists and writers to live in.” Can 
anybody say Greenwich Village is dead? 

I love the village, and I love New 
York. It seems to me that, no matter 
what you want in your daily life, deaf 
or hearing, you can find it here. Whether 
you like things, or books,-or people, or 
ideas, or work, or busy idleness, you 
can find them here. And next week I 
am going to move to San Francisco. 
What I shall find to love there remains 
to be experienced. 





A HALLOWE’EN BABY BECOMES A FOUNDER 


Laura Davies HoLt 


NE blustery Hallowe’en night, 
years ago, a baby girl was born 
on a big Georgia plantation. It is 

little wonder that, entering the world 
on such a night, the spirit of the fairies 
and elves should enter into the tiny 
child and make her life full to over- 
flowing with fun and laughter. Nor is 
it any wonder that she should be the 
one whose heart would lead her to try 
to make .it possible for every girl to 
enjoy the frolics which were so happy 
a part of her own childhood. So the 
fairies arranged it all and made the 
Hallowe’en baby, who is Mrs. Juliette 
Low in the world of men, the founder 
of the Girl Scout organization in 
America. 

Mrs. Low very modestly insists that 
she did not invent scouting. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell did that. When he formed 
the first troops of Boy Scouts in Eng- 
land, 6,000 girls enrolled themselves. 
His project did not include the admis- 
sion of girls and he could not care for 
them; so he turned them over to his 
sister who formed a similar organization 
for girls, adapting the boys’ activities 
and occupations to meet their needs. 
Mrs. Low is a friend of the Baden- 
Powells and when visiting them in Eng- 
land became so enthused that she came 








right home and started the work in 
America. 

It was in March, 1912, that the first 
troops were enrolled in Savannah, Ga. 
which is Mrs. Low’s home. They were 
called Girl Guides at that time but the 
name was changed to Girl Scouts the 
next year when she established the 
national organization at Washington, 
D. C. The first national convention 
boasted only sixteen delegates and half 
of them came from Baltimore and places 
in the vicinity of the convention city. 
But it was the beginning, the grain of 
mustard seed, which grew and grew 
till it covered the whole land. Today 
there are more than six hundred dele- 
gates representing organizations from 
every section of the country. 

“Nothing,” says its founder, “could 
prove the value and vitality of the 
training more forcibly than the fact that 
it has lived and flourished in spite of 
a deaf, erratic woman like myself, hav- 
ing introduced it into the United States. 
My friends and family say, ‘She is 
absolutely erratic,’ ‘She has no head.’ 
But there is a French saint, St. Denis, 
who after he was beheaded, walked tu 
Paris with his head under his arm, and 
the French exclaimed, ‘Ce n’est que le 
premier, pas qui conte!’” This “er- 








A HALLOWE’EN BABY 


MRS. JULIETTE LOW, FOUNDER OF THE GIRL SCOUT ORGANIZATION IN AMERICA 


ratic’ founder “without a head” is also the scouting game,” says Mrs. Low, in 
referred to in her family circle as the her annual Founder’s Day greeting in 
“grasshopper” for the very good reason the American Girl, are: 
that they never know in which direction To play fair. 
she will hop next. To play in your place. 

Scouting was a fortunate “hop” for To play for your side and not 
the girlhood of America. “The rules of for yourself. 








ee 
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As for the score, the best thing in 
a game is the fun and not the result, 
for, 

“When the Great Recorder comes 

To write against your name, 

He writes not that you won or lost 

But how you played the game.” 

Learning to “play the game,” which 
engrosses the attention for the moment, 
and incidently how to play the bigger 
game of life, is the great purpose back 
of all scout work. It must be played 
not only fairly and squarely, but it 
must be played joyously, vivaciously, 


Lael 


GIRL SCOUTS LEARNING BASKETRY 


and with all the courage and strength 
at your command. Outdoor life, love 
for nature and the simple way of liv- 
ing, knowledge of trees, flowers, birds, 
insects and how to protect and help 
them to grow—all have their part in 
the training. There are first aid classes, 
classes in sewing, cooking, basketry and 
other arts, camp life, household tasks 
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and in fact everything that goes™4nto 
the making of all round, dependable, 
happy-hearted girlhood. 

Any girl ten years of age or over 
may become a Scout. After one month 
and the passing of certain tests she may 
become a second class Scout. Finally, 
with further training, she becomes a 
first class Scout. Below ten years of 
age any girl may become a Junior Scout 
or a “Brownie.” 

October 31, Mrs. Low’s birthday, is 
celebrated as Founder’s Day. On this 
day last year, 112,000 trees were planted 


by Girl Scouts. That was one for each 
girl registered. Trees of remembrance 
have also been planted in honor of Mrs. 
Russell Sage, Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter, 
Mrs. V. E. Macy and many others 
whose lives have been spent in unselfish 
service and devotion to their. country. 
“We will continue to plant trees of 
remembrance,” said a_ scout official. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE IS PART 


“along a Road of Memory, along dusty 
highways and well trodden byways, 
where travelers may rest under their 
grateful shade. We will plant them in 
open spaces by towns and cities, where 
little children may play beneath their 
protecting branches. We will plant them 
in barren places. We will clean up the 


OF THEIR TRAINING 


underbrush and dead wood in forest 
clearings and burnt over places laid 
Every troop of 
Girl Scouts in the United States will 
plant and rear at least one tree and it 
will be a heinous offense to let that tree 
die. If, by any mischance, this should 
happen, the Girl Scouts will replace it 


waste by forest fires. 


LEARNING TO “PLAY THE 
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and tend it until it comes to maturity.” 


Miss Sarah Louise Arnold succeeded 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover as National Presi- 
dent last year. Mrs. Coolidge is honor- 
ary president. Only three scout officials 
in the United States are entitled to wear 
the fish emblem. Mrs. Low is one of 
the three, the other two being Mrs. 
James Storrow and Mrs. Arthur Choate. 
Mrs. Low is chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Girl Scouts, while 
Mrs. Storrow and Mrs. Choate have had 
a very important part in the growth of 
the organization. Camp Andre, shown 
in the accompanying pictures, is a nation- 
al Girl Scout Camp in New York. 
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mittee in charge of the conference and 
much of its success was due to her. 
Juliette Low Day was spent discussing 
the ideals and activities of the Girl 
Scouts and their extension beyond their 
own organization to the girlhood at large. 


In reporting the conference The 
Woman's Viewpoint for June, 1926, 
gives this splendid description of the 
camp where many of the foreign dele- 
gates received their first and most last- 
ing impression of America: 

“The Great Hall tops a plateau in 
the center, and looks down on a wooded 
valley in the middle of which is a 
beautiful lake. Round about but con- 





AT THE COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT 


The first International Girl Scout 
conference to be held in America and 
the second in the world was held at 
Camp Edith Macy,, Briarcliff Manor, 
New York, May 11-18, 1926. Leaders 
from thirty-two nations were present, 
Lady Baden-Powell and Sir Robert Ba- 
den-Powell being honored guests from 
England. 


Mrs. Low was chairman of the com- 


cealed by the great trees are the four 


camps. All the buildings are of natural 
rock. They are simple, rugged and 
hence _ beautiful. Marching between 


lines of American Scouts and Scout 
leaders, each of whom held a flag, in 
greeting, up to the Great Hall; standing 
in front of it for the first time, and 
gazing down upon the valley below and 
the hills on every side, all bathed in the 
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first misty green of spring; climbing up 
the ‘short cut’ to their camping quarters 
with fresh grass and violets underfoot: 
what, one wonders, were the emotions 
uppermost in the hearts of the foreign 
visitors that first day? What finer set- 
ting could there have been for a week 
of friendliness and fellowship among 
the representatives of many countries? 

“An interesting contrast in the way 
of uniforms was provided at the World 
Camp. Most prevalent, of course, was 
the khaki color of the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A.; but the dark blue serge 
and the dark blue felt hat with its silver 
cockade—for officers—of the Girl Guides 
of England and of her dominions was 
everywhere in evidence. “They some- 
times call us the “Lady Policemen,” ’ 
one of the English women remarked 
during a discussion of the problems of 
the uniform. Then there was the dark 
gray uniform of Palestine, of Hungary 
and Costa Rica, with its variations of 
shading and the color of the ties. The 
Swedish delegate wore a dark blue serge 
coat suit also, but she stated that due 
to their country’s cold climate, Girl 
Scouts af Sweden do not wear jackets 
with their uniforms. In the house they 
wear blue blouses and skirts, and out of 
doors heavy coats, generally fur. Aus- 
trian Girl Scouts wear instead of a 
plain straight-line uniform, the pictur- 
esque native costume for girls of their 
country called the Dirndlkostiim. It 
consists of a laced bodice, a full skirt, 
a little black silk apron, and a cap with 
two flowing black ribbons. Thus cli- 
mate and other considerations often de- 
termine the character of Girl Scout uni- 
forms.” 


There is nothing of the venerableness 
of age, with which the word “founder” is 
usually associated, about Mrs. Low. She 
is full of vigor and vivacity, with a 
charming touch of humor unexpectedly 
cropping out in all she does and says. 
At the National convention in Boston in 
1925 she was given a great ovation and 
unexpectedly responded to the gift of a 


beautiful bouquet of flowers by an im- 
pulsive kiss. 

“As regards deafness,” she says, “one 
must be alert and patient. When ex- 
cited or interested my nerve is so good 
that I can almost ‘hear the grass grow.’ 
Usually, however, I am deaf, and I 
sympathize with all who are thus handi- 
capped.” 

Mrs. Low has a marvelous collection 
of darky stories culled from her child- 
hood experiences with the servants on 
the plantation. She tells them admirably 
in her sparkling manner, with twinkling 
eyes, the Georgia brogue and bubbling 
laughter for emphasis. Looking at the 
joyful radiance of her life and its 
unique accomplishments, the observer is 
compelled to exclaim, “Deafness, where 
is thy sting?” “Handicap, where is thy 
victory?” 





MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
OFFERS COURSES IN LIP-READING 
FOR DEAFENED 


On September 23, 1926, the Michigan State 
Normal College will open a course in speech- 
reading with separate classes for adult deaf- 
ened and for deafened children. The course 
runs through nine months, five days per week, 
four hours per day. At the same time a 
course for the training of teachers of speech- 
reading, covering two college years will be- 
gin. Students of both courses may earn full 
college credit. 


The normal course must be preceded by 
the first two years of regular normal school 
work. It occupies the third and fourth college 
years and leads to the bachelor’s degree. It 
includes the course in speech-reading, special 
normal work for teachers of the deafened, 
and various related courses. 

These are the first courses in speech-reading 
of this length and scope to be offered to the 
deafened by any college or public school. 
At nominal cost and in a college atmosphere, 
they put instruction of this type within the 
reach of many to whom it has hitherto been 
denied. 


This work is organized as a division of the 
department of Special Education of the Nor- 
mal College and is in charge of Miss B. L. 
Whitaker, who for the past ten years has 
pioneered in this field as head of the Whitaker 
School of Speech-reading of Denver, Colorado. 
Miss Whitaker will be assisted by Miss 
Anne Bunger, formerly of the Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading, New York City. 











DEIGH DREAMS 


Joun A. 


EIGH had a dream. In planning 
his trip to the Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Federa- 

tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing, he arranged to spend a week 
in Washington before going on to Phila- 
delphia. On his second day at the Na- 
tion’s Capital, he visited the Volta Bu- 
reau and while there was introduced by 
Paul Taylor to the loveliest girl he had 
ever met. After a whirlwind courtship 
of exactly eleven hours he married her. 
Deigh, you will observe, was what is 
technically known as a “fast worker.” 

“Now,” he remarked to his bride as 
they descended the steps of the minister’s 
residence, “I am going to take you to 
see the loveliest thing in Washington— 
except yourself.” 

“What is that?” she laughed. 

“The Lincoln Memorial,” he told her. 
“I’ve been keeping you away from it 
because I wanted it for the climax. We 
are going to spend the morning there.” 

But as they stood before the Memorial 
a startling thing happened, for the build- 
ing dissolved before Deigh’s eyes and in 
its place stood the Parthenon itself! Not 
only that, but Deigh realized suddenly 
that he, too, had become involved in the 
transformation and was now in and of 
the Athens that stood when the Parthe- 
non rose in its perfect beauty. He could 
even recall his discussions with the 
architects, Ictinus and Callicrates, as they 
labored to carry out the suggestions of 
the mighty Phidias. Alas, poor Phidias, 
it seemed but yesterday that the Con- 
gressional Investigation Committee had 
uncovered the fact that he had carved a 
picture of himself on the shield of the 
statue of Athene, that marvelous gold 
and ivory image that once adorned the 
center of the temple. They threw him 
into prison—to die. 

But these thoughts were disturbed by 
a rumbling that stirred even the deafened 
ears of Deigh. He turned his head and 
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saw a splendid carriage stop in front of 
the Parthenon. To his astonishment he 
noted that the occupant was none other 
than King Solomon himself; yes, King 
Solomon, of all persons, seated in a 
carriage in front of the Parthenon. And 
he was motioning for Deigh to approach. 


“Where have you been for the past 
two days?” demanded the King as Deigh 


drew near the carriage. 


“Why—why—” stammered Deigh, 
“T’ve been getting married.” 
“Married!” roared the King. “And 


without my knowledge and approval.” 
admitted Deigh. 


> 


“Yes, your Majesty,’ 

“Ts that the bride?” inquired the King, 
looking curiously at the girl. 

“Yes; and I think your Majesty will, 
looking at her, understand why I dared 
not risk waiting, but married her at 
once.” 

“She is beautiful,” admitted the King. 
“She is beautiful. But,” he added, some- 
what astonished, “my remark does not 
appear to have embarrassed her.” 

“She did not hear you,” explained 
Deigh. “She is quite hard of hearing.” 

“What,” demanded King Solomon, “do 
you mean to tell me that lovely girl is 
hard of hearing?” 

Yea, 

“And if her husband came home late 
at night, slipped off his shoes and crept 
upstairs to bed, she would not hear 
him?” 

“It would not even be necessary for 
him to remove his shoes,” Deigh assured 
the King. 

“Deigh,” said the King, with deep 
feeling, “ all my life I have sought for 
exactly that kind of wife—lovely and 
deafened. I’ve tried so hard to find one; 
you know how hard I’ve tried, even to 
the thousandth time. And you go out 
and the very first time win a prize like 
this. There isn’t any justice in the 
world!” he added bitterly. 
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Deigh did not know just what to say 
and remained silent. 

“T’ve got to have a wife like that!” 
cried the King, peevishly. 

“I’m sorry—” began Deigh, 

“Naturally,” said the King, coldly, 
“because the quickest way I know of 
making your wife a widow is to have 
you taken out immediately and beheaded. 
What is her name?” 

“Thalia.” 

“They'll hear! How curious, and yet 
how appropriate,” said the King. 

“The name is Thalia,’ corrected 
Deigh. “It means ‘blooming’.” 

“And a very fitting and proper name 
it is,’ declared King Solomon. Then 
he added, gravely. “Deigh, you are one 
of my Knights. I owe much to your 
loyalty and devotion. The night I made 
you a—no, no, I mean the day I made 
you a Knight, I elevated you to the 
circle of my friendship, and so I owe 
you some consideration. My natural 
inclination is to take Thalia at once, 
after, of course, eliminating you in 
whatever way seems best; but I shall 
give you a chance. I must have a wife 
like her. I shall lock her up in the castle 
where she will receive the best of care, 
and you shall have six months in which 
to find me a girl like her for my queen. 
If, within that time, you can show me 
such a girl, I shall gladly hand you the 
key to Thalia’s prison room. And if 
not—” 

“And if I do not find one?” said 
Deigh. 

“Well, Thalia will make a_ lovely 
widow—and queen,” said the King. “And 
you, you would not make a bad looking 
corpse. You have just five minutes to 
explain the situation to her.” 

Deigh, to his astonishment, found that 
Thalia was not very greatly upset over 
his announcement. “It will be perfectly 
easy to find another girl like me,” she 
declared. 

“There isn’t another girl like in the 
wide, wide world,” declared her new 
husband emphatically. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, slipping her 
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hand across his shoulder and looking up 
at him tenderly. Then she outlined her 
plan. 

Deigh rejoined the King and explained 
that Thalia had made a suggestion that 
appeared to offer the solution of their 
problem. 

“Well, you are not a bit more anxious 
to find the girl than I am,” declared 
King Solomon, as they drove back to 
his castle. Once there, Thalia was im- 
mediately taken to her prison room. 
Then the King summoned a messenger. 
“Find Prince Houssain,” he directed, 
“and ask him to bring me his magic 
carpet at once.” 

The carpet was brought immediately 
and the King and Deigh started on their 
journey. The carpet was a very efficient 
means of transportation but the way was 
long, and day faded into twilight. 

“We have reached California,” said 
Deigh, at length, “I can see the lights 
of Friendship Cottage.” 

“We can’t bother to stop there now,” 
declared the King, positively. 

“Oh, Ola and Rose are both at Phila- 
delphia,’” said Deigh. “We _ will see 
them there.” 

“So it is to Philadelphia that we are 
coing, eh?” said the King, 

On and on they went. 

“Aren’t we almost there yet?” de- 
manded the King. 

“Quite a distance still,” said Deigh. 
“That was Elkader we just passed.” 

“E] Kader?” repeated the King. “Are 
we still in Turkey. I though you said 
we passed over California some time 
azo.” 

“We did,” said Deigh. “This is Iowa, 
You know there is a girl down theré in 
El Kader who would suit you admirably, 
but she simply would not stand for your 
inspirational poetry. It’s too bad, in a 
way—” 

“But couldn’t I teach her to like that 
kind of poetry?” pleaded ihe King. 

“IT doubt it,” said Deigh. “By the 
way, I believe we’d better stop at Jersey 
City and go on to Philadelphia by train. 
We'd attract too much attention entering 
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Philadelphia on this carpet. Jersey 
City is a little out of the way, but— 


“Jersey City?” inquired the King, 
meditatively. “Isn’t that where—” 
“Yes, that’s where Gabrielle lives,” 


said Deigh. 


“Fair Gabrielle, my early love, 

The years but make thee dearer far! 
My heart shall never, never rove, 

Thou art my only guidin> star.” 
hummed the King, softly. “You’d be 
surprised, Deigh,”’ he said, “to know 
how near that girl came to being No. 


1001. She—” 
“Tersey City!” interrupted Deigh. 
They folded up the carpet as_ they 


reached the ground and made their way 
to the railroad station. 


“Tt’s nearly 2 a. m.,” said Deigh, “but 
we may as well get Pullman berths. 
I hope I have money enough for two 
lowers ; if not we'll have to take uppers.” 


“Lowers? Money enough?” asked 
King Solomon. 

“Yes,” said Deigh. “Lowers are 
higher than uppers, of course. If we 


want to go lower we have to go higher. 
The railroad sells the uppers lower; the 
lowers are higher. Most people, you 
see, don’t like uppers although they are 
lower because they are higher.” 

“Do you know, Deigh,” said King 
Solomon, “I sometimes suspect that I 
have acquired a reputation for wisdom 
merely because people think I always 
understand what you are talking about; 
but I don’t.” 

“It is quite simple,” insisted Deigh. 
“The upper is lower than the lower be- 
cause it is higher, that is all. When you 
use an upper you have to get up when 
you go to bed, and get down when you 


get up. See?” 

“T see,” said King Solomon. But he 
really did not. 

Reaching Philadelphia they bathed, 
dressed and had breakfast. Then Deigh 


led the King along the second floor 
corridor of a handsome hotel. “They 
call this the Crystal Room, I believe,” 
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he said, as they came to an open doot. 
They paused and looked at the group of 
attractive and cheerful people, largely 
feminine, within. 

“What is it?” asked King Solomon. 

“A meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing,” explained Deigh, 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded the 
King, a light of understanding breaking 
over his countenance, “that all those 
attractive girls in there are hard of 
hearing ?” 

“T do,” said Deigh. 

“Even that one on the end seat with 
the roguishly tilted hat?” insisted the 
King. 

“Yes, Berta is quite hard of hearing,” 
Deigh told him. 

The King stood for a while longer and 
then started into the room. After the 
first few steps, he checked himself, 
turned and came back to where Deigh 
was standing. 

“Here,” he said, reaching into his 
pocket, “is your key.” 





MOON LOVE 
MARGARET MARNETTE 


The moon crept up from the silv’ry sea 
And rocked on the crest of the waves. 
And the fishes who live ’neath the silv’ry 
foam 
Swam up from their silv’ry caves. 


The moon looked down from the silv’ry 
sky, 
And smiled at the fish below, 
And the fish looked up at the silv’ry 
moon, 
As it rocked there, to and fro. 


A great black cloud came sailing by, 
To the silv’ry moon it spoke. 
The moon looked down at the silv’ry 
fish, 
And fell in the sea—and broke. 
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LIP-READING LESSONS FROM A “LAZY-BACK” 


SETTLED the “lazy-back” in the 

canoe, piled up the cushions and 

stepped in. My companion, who 
handles a paddle with skill, took her 
place and quickly turned the boat up- 
stream, impatient to leave town as far 
behind as possible. 

We were weary, both of us, with 
the weariness that follows a winter of 
intense activity, weary with waiting for a 
heartless, trifling Spring who had smiled 
and beckoned now and then, only to 
turn again and desert us. But today we 


sky overhead. There was _ tenderness 
and sincerity in Spring’s smile. And 
now we were gliding swiftly and noise- 
lessly up the canal to the fulfillment of 
her promises. 

There’s romance about that old 
canal—the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
it is. George Washington was leader of 
the group who promoted its opening in 
the halcyon days when Georgetown was 
a thriving port and Washington a mud- 
hole. It wound its way through one 
hundred and eighty-four miles of scen- 





‘ ; 
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stood high in her favor and we were 
making the most of it. There had been 
no doubt about the true ring in her 
call—we knew that at last she meant to 
fulfill her promises. The first realiza- 
tion of it had come swiftly when we 
turned the little old Ford into the Con- 
duit Road that parallels the Potomac. Be- 
low us had stretched the Key Bridge, its 
graceful length spanning both canal and 
river. Flashes of white from the Vir- 
ginia shore had marked the freshly 
painted cabins of summer campers, and 
here and there a tent had _ peeped 
through the under-sized leaves that 
should have been full grown a month 
before. Blue haze over the river; blue 
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THERE’S ROMANCE ABOUT THAT OLD CANAL 





es 


ery so entrancing that only a few years 
ago, when the competing railroads had 
robbed it of most of its traffic and its 
picturesque “captains,” many vacation- 
ists still booked passage for a week or 
two of its restful, leisurely journeying 
to Harper’s Ferry or Cumberland. 

But the floods of 1923 tore great gaps 
in its banks, and the discouraged com- 
pany, to whom it had already become a 
liability, declined to make repairs. Along 
the three and a half miles of it that 
remain, occasional ruins of big, square- 
cut boats, half-submerged, add realism 
and pathos to the march of progress in 
transportation. Flaunting their conquest 
in the very faces of the old wrecks, 
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freight trains puff their way to and from 
the former ports. Automobiles flash over 
Chain Bridge, just above, and the occu- 
pants of trolley cars look down unmind- 
fully from the tracks at the top of the 
cliff. 

But the old canal still weaves its 
spell. Submerged in the romance of 
the past, who could remember the work 
or worries of the present? What booted 
it that another course in lip-reading had 
left me still dependent on horn or elec- 
trical instrument ? 

And now my companion was talking. 
At any other time or place the distance 
between us would have seemed appalling. 
I couldn’t get up and go to her, as was 





But even such an achievement must 
lose its glory on a day like this. We 
decided to explore the banks, so we tied 
our canoe to an old tree stump and 
started along the tow-path. Chocolate- 
colored fishermen smiled a greeting as 
we passed. A partridge whirred up al- 
most under our feet. Little yellow 
warblers chased each other across the 
canal and back, and had a lively family 
row in a small weeping willow. The 
brilliant red of a cardinal glowed against 
a big snowball bush. 

We followed a winding path (a boot- 
legger’s trail, I think, but no matter) 
down to the river and watched a colony 
of redstarts holding a conclave in a big 





OCCASIONAL RUINS OF BIG, SQUARE-CUT BOATS, HALF-SUBMERGED, 
ADD REALISM AND PATHOS TO THE MARCH OF PROGRESS 
IN TRANSPORTATION 


my habit, and I knew she was telling 
me something of interest. Somehow, 
just as the warm delicious air crept into 
our blood, so her words translated them- 
selves into thoughts with scarcely an 
effort on my part. To me, lip-reading 
had seemed a rockier road than the one 
leading into Jerusalem, yet here I was, 
getting with little effort 
all that the girl with a paddle was say- 
ing. At last I had “sublimated” an old, 
long-cherished dread—I had overcome a 
fear complex, and it was the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal that had worked the 
charm. We continued to carry on the 
conversation in almost a normal manner. 


practically 


sycamore. My companion discoursed 
wisely about their characteristics, and 
pointed out how markedly their coloring 
varies at different stages of their de- 
velopment. Again, without knowing it, 
I was reading her lips. 

A pair of wood-thrushes stepped aside 
indifferently when we passed on our 
way back to the canal, a catbird mocked 
us impertinently from a maple that over- 
hung the bank and two streaks of blue 
darted ahead of us as Mr. and Mrs. 
Indigo Bunting played tag in the golden 
sunset. 

We dined that evening like true daugh- 
ters of Romany. A huge log under a 
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THE TOW-PATH HAS BECOME A MERE FOOT-PATH FOR HIKERS AND 
CHOCOLATE-COLORED FISHERMEN 


whiskered elm served our purpose better 
than the finest of period furniture. 

The trees turned from green to gray, 
from gray to black. The coals of our 
fire grew dimmer. The beefsteak and 
rolls and coffee had all disappeared and 
there didn’t seem to be any real reason 


for not going home. A moon. that 
would have sent a poet into raptures 
made a long, shimmering streak across 
the water, and it was then that we cast 
a rising vote for a_ long-drawn-out 
course of lip-reading lessons from a 
lazy-back. 





THE DEAF IN MEDIEVAL TIMES 


A. FARRAR 


OS lek ge in the history of the 
deaf and their education is more 
remarkable than the absence of 
information regarding them throughout 
the Middle or Medieval Age, not inaptly 
described as the Dark Age. Even in 
Greek and Roman times we can fairly 
infer the condition and status of the 
deaf from the legal enactments to be 
found in Justinian’s Code and other 
legal manuals, including the one by 
Blasius Michalorius, completed in 1605, 
of which I gave some account in the 
Englisher Teacher of the Deaf for De- 
cember, 1925. Although later in date, 
it summarizes all previous legal enact- 
ments and decisions in regard to the 
deaf. With the possible exception of 
Bede’s account of St. John of Beverley’s 
attempt to teach a deaf-mute to speak, 


there is absolutely nothing regarding the 
education of the deaf prior to Ponce de 
Leon. We find in various monkish 
chronicles references to alleged cures of 
deafness and dumbness as the results of 
visits to the shrines of eminent saints 
They are only what might be expected 
from the highly superstitious character 
of the Medieval Age, which was fostered 
for its own ends by the all powerful 
Church. 

Mr. Fred De Land in his commemor- 
ative account of Ponce de Leon and 
Bonet in the Votta Review for July 
1920 quotes Park Benjamin as stating 
that “the writings of St. Isidore and 
Bede were the chief text-books of the 
Anglo-Saxons up to the twelfth cent- 
ury.” I am now able to add that after 
that period the chief text-book, or 
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rather encyclopedia, was the celebrated 
“De Proprietatibus Rerum” (Of The 
Properties of Things) of Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus, erroneously called de Glan- 
ville, a member of the Minorite Order 
and Professor of Theology in Paris, 
who flourished about the first half of the 
thirteenth century (1230-1250). This 
work is a Latin compilation in nineteen 
books, subdivided into chapters, culled 
from various departments of the knowl- 
edge of the time, especially natural his- 
tory, and written from a religious and 
moral standpoint. It was for long a 
classic in universities and one of the 
books hired at a regulated price by the 
scholars of Paris. When the printing 
press was invented and came into general 
use, no time was lost in printing this 
work, which was issued at Basle about 
1470, and went through numerous edi- 
tions. It was translated into English 
by John of Trevisa in 1398, printed in 
1495 and 1535, followed by a revised 
edition, with additions, by Stephen Bat- 
man in 1582. 

The interest of this monumental work 
for us is in three chapters on hearing, 
the ears, and deafness. They describe 
in quaint detail the arrangements of the 
ear and how sounds are heard. The in- 
juries and diseases to which the ear is 
liable, resulting in partial or total deaf- 
ness are also described and the remedies 
to be employed in the former case pre- 
scribed, mostly absurd and unscientific. 
There is no mention of making good 
the loss of the benefits of hearing by 
education, and this is possibly explained 
by the author’s statement that “all things 
are learned by the power of hearing.” 
The book as a whole fairly reflects the 
ignorance and grotesque ideas which 
prevailed on almost every subject ‘in 
those times, and proves beyond a doubt 
how much education owes to the inven- 
tion of printing. 

It would take up too much space and 
serve no useful purpose to give the three 
chapters in full, but the opening senten- 
ces of that on deafness may be quoted 
as a specimen, the original English be- 
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ing retained, and archaic words 
plained in brackets. 

“Deafnesse is privation and let (hin- 
drance) of hearing, that is the gate of 
the’ inwit (knowledge). Sometime it 
happeneth, that the hearing is all with- 
drawn and lost, and then it is properly 
called deafnesse, and commeth of 
humours, that stoppe the  sinewes 
(nerves) of hearing, and the hoales of 
the eares: Insomuch that no manner 
noyse may come therein: And some- 
time by lesse humours it is some deale 
taken away, and then it is called thick- 
nesse (hardness) of hearing. Sometimes 
there is noyse therein and ringing, so 
that the patient weeneth (thinks) that 
he be fast (near) by a mill, or by 
organs; and this commeth of great and 
thicke ventositie (wind of flatulence) 
closed within. And sometime this is 
continual; and then it commeth of some 
privie and speciall cause. And some- 
time it commeth and goeth, and then it 
commeth of some farre cause. Some- 
time for stopping, nothing is heard out- 
ward, but the hearing is set a worke 
with inward things: so that the patient 
weeneth that the noyse be without, that 
hee heareth, though it be within, and 
so the hearing is deceived. In many 
other wise (ways) man’s hearing is let 
(hindered ).” 

Batman in his revised edition adds 
the following: “Also three causes there 
are of this impediment that may come 
to man: by nature, if so not curable: 
the second, by some stroke, which having 
overstunned the powers, will hardlye be 
recovered: the thirde by humour the 
which doeth opilate (obstruct) 
stoppe the organs of hearing.” 

The author has a few gleams of 
sense, as where he says that deafness 


ex- 





and — 


from birth is incurable and may be due — 


to prenatal causes. He also says that 


deafness may be due to “default of the 


brayne,” whatever it may mean. 

Mention should be made 
another writer of less importance, con- 
temporary with Bartholomaeus. 


This 


here of ! 


a aS 


is Gilbert the Englishman, who is con-— 
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sidered to have been the first practical 
English writer on Medical Science. He 
wrote a work, “Compendium Medi- 
cinae,” about 1250, which was printed 
at Lyons in 1510. In this work there 
is a fairly long chapter on deafness and 
its cure, but as far as I can understand 
it, there is nothing in advance of Bar- 
tholomaeus, and it is possible that one 
of the two authors was indebted to the 
other. Most of their ideas, however, 
were borrowed from Greek and Arabic 
authorities, especially Aristotle, who, as 
is well known, held the erroneous view 
that there is a nerve connection between 
the ear and the organs of speech, pre- 
cluding the possibility of teaching the 
deaf to speak. 


I must confess to some surprise that 


PHILOCOPHUS 
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one of the most important books of 
its time, to say nothing of the 
minor one by Gilbert, should have been 
overlooked by writers on the history of 
the deaf, and even the exhaustive 
Guyots, and later Dr. Alings, do not 
mention them in their catalogues. This 
is probably due to the fact that although 
Bartholomaeus’ work had a great cir- 
culation, it has for a long time been 
rare and expensive. 

For the benefit of the readers who 
may be interested in the subject, I 
may say that a good idea of Bartholo- 
maeus and the intellectual character of 
his time may be obtained from “Medie- 
val Lore from Bartholomew Anglicus,” 
by Robert Steele, in the Medieval 
Library published by Chatto and 
Windus of London. 





PHILOCOPHUS 


HAT subtile art’”—over and over 


you have seen the quotation. 

Probably you have sometime 
used it yourself, but did you know whim 
you were quoting? 

Back in 1648 there appeared in Lon- 
don a little volume bearing a name which 
has since become as familiar to us who 
are deafened as the quotation just 
given. It was called “Philocophus,” a 
name since adopted by lip-reading 
clubs, for Philocophus was “the deafe 
and dumbe man’s friend.” The author 
who assumed this “sub persona” was the 
first, so far as we know, to record on 
the printed page any mention of the art 
of lip-reading. 

The Volta Bureau feels doubly rich 
in the possession of two copies of this 
rare and valuable book by John Bulwer. 
One is a first edition from the library 
of Sir Francis Freeling and contains a 
note by him. The second volume was 
recently presented to the Bureau by Dr. 
Harold Hays, of New York City. This 
book bears the same date -but is in a 


better state of preservation and has 
been handsomely rebound. 

In spite of the quaint print and the 
obsolete spelling found in the book, time 
and space seem to count for naught, 
for one need read but a page or two 
before a strong bond of understanding 
is established between author and reader. 
Here is the book of a man who, nearly 
three hundred years ago when the deaf 
were considered mentally defective, 
wrote: “Yet to me who have studied 
your perfections, and well observed the 
strange recompences Nature affords you, 
I behold nothing in you but what may 
be a just object of admiration.” 

All through the book one is impressed 
with Bulwer’s insight and understanding. 
Doubtless he reacted to the influence 
of the time, a time when England was 
torn by religious dissension, when her 
“Lord Protector” attacked the enemy 
on the battle field to the, accompaniment 
of hymns and prayers. At least Bul- 
wer believed in the power of the soul, 
for we read: “It argues an admiral 
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power in our soul, that it is so notable 
an Engin, that it can raise a positive 
notion out of a privative.”” He referred 
to the ability of the soul to understand 
the possibilities of the deaf, deprived as 
they were of communication with their 
fellow beings. 


Bulwer had a dream, a plan for estab- 
lishing an institution where the deaf 
could be taught, but when he tried to 
enthuse others with his plans he was 
laughed at for his pains. “It did rather 
amuse than satisfie their understand- 
ings.” 

Thomas Diconson wrote a poem to 
his friend, Philocophus, part of which 
is given here. 


Rejoice you Deafe and Dumbe, your Armes 


extend 

T’ embrace th’ inventive goodness of a 
Friend! 

Who heere intends, for your reliefe, to 


Found 
An Academie, on Natures highest ground; 
Wherein He doth strange mysteries unlocke, 
How all the sences have one common 
Stocke. 
Shewes how indulgent Nature for each sence 
Wanting, allows a double recompence. 
How she translates a sence, transplants an 
Eare, 
Into the Eie, and makes the Optiques heare. 
Inoculates an Eare with sight: whereby 
It shall perform the office of an Eie. 


Today we look through current litera- 
ture and read such titles as “Color 
Hearing,” “Visible Sound,” “Analogies 
of Colors and Tones,” and we realize 
that Bulwer was another man ahead 
of his times, for he wrote, “When coast- 
ing along the borders of -gesture, and 
voluntary motion, I discovered a com- 
munity among the senses, and that there 
was in the continent of Humanity, a 
Terra incognita of Ocular audition.” 

If you would like to hold these pre- 
cious little volumes in your hands and 
feel your heart warm to the “Deafe and 
Dumbe Mans Friend” visit the Volta 
Bureau the next time you are in Wash- 
ington and ask to be shown the shelves 
of rare volumes of which the Bureau 
is justly proud. 
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ANOTHER RARE BOOK 
Another of the treasures of the 
Volta Bureau Library is a book also 
presented by Dr. Harold Hays, the title 
page of which is reproduced herewith. 





This “Treasurie for the Diseased” was 
dedicated to “Sir James Pemberton 
Knight L. Mayor of the Honorable City 
6 London” by Ralph Blower, “the same 
coming by chance into (his) hands and 
now wanting a patron.” An inquiry ad- 
dressed to the London County Council 
by the Volta Bureau received a prompt 
and courteous reply, fixing the date of 
Sir James Pemberton’s service as Lord 
Mayor in the year beginning November 
9, 1611. 

Turning the yellowed pages of the 
quaint old book, with its s’s that look 
like f’s, its v's that are u’s and its u's 
that are v’s, even the most pessimistic 
critic of the medical profession must 
admit that “the world do move.” Con- 
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sider this in a group of prescriptions 
under the heading “Deafness and Hear- 
ing” 

Take Earth Wormes and fry them with 
Goose-grease, and drop a little thereof warme 
into the Deafe or, pained eares, and this will 


help the same, but it must bee used 9. 10. 
times, at the least. Probatus cst. 


Can it be that the “Great American 


Service Movement” finds its prototype 
in that kindly, unknown “G. W.” who 
in his day gave freely of the skill and 
knowledge he possessed for the “benefit 
and comfort of the poorer sort of peo- 
ple, that are not of ability to go to the 
Phisitions”? Perhaps we can say “Pro- 
batus est’’ with at least as much accuracy 
as he did. 
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~ ROBERT T. GILLS 


The true essentials of a feast are only fun and feed—OLiveR WeNpELL Hoimes. 


Y dear Friends: 
We have had the feast—the 
Conference. Corollary: we had 
the fun and feed—feed for mind, heart 
and body. 


I know for a fact that two young 
ladies declined an invitation to drive to 
Atlantic City for the week-end because 
it meant leaving Philadelphia Friday 
morning before the Conference closed. 
To compete with and triumph over 
America’s greatest playground is more 
than a feather in the Federation’s cap— 
it is a whole waving plume. 

Since there will be other accounts of 
the Conference I will tell you about the 
Correspondence Club luncheon. 

It was given in LaFayette Room at the 


Conference headquarters, the Hotel Ben- 
jamin Franklin. No need to announce 
with Pershing terseness, “La Fayette, 
we have come.” That gentleman and 
and soldier must have heard us for he 
seemed to smile a greeting (in oil) from 
above the mantel. 

Thirty-eight C. C. members and their 
friends sat down together, the largest 
gathering of our clan at any time. There 
was friendliness in the air. It nodded 
to us from the beautiful roses in the 
center of each table, the gift of a 
friend; it smiled at us from each 
place where a red rose with note at- 
tached conveyed the Original Friendly 
Lady’s personal greetings; it beckoned 
to us from dainty hand-painted place 
cards, the work and gift of Janice Boyd 
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Friendliness shone in every face, for 
here was a gathering of friends who 
knew each other through correspondence 
but many of whom had never before 
met in person. 

There were club members from 
everywhere, even from Canada, Florida 
and California; there was Miss Timber- 
lake smiling a welcome at the head table; 
there was the originator of the Corre- 
spondence Club, Winnifred Washburn 
Miliham, the guest of honor and there 
was the ever-popular Jaf from Wash- 
ington. 

At each place were paper pads and 
pencils so that if, in the excitement, lip- 
reading failed there would still be a 
means of communication. Tongues flew, 
ear phones clicked into action, pencils 
scribbled, and there wasn’t a dull mo- 
ment from start to finish, Some one 
remarked that by gathering up all the 
notes that flew back and forth one might 
find material for the great American 
novel. 

But the pencilled notes were not the 
only ones that went the rounds. Just to 
give you an idea of the interest and en- 
thusiasm that everyone seemed to feel 
I am going to give you all the details. 
At the head table there were three sur- 
prises—three baskets of beautiful flow- 
ers, and tucked in among the blue and 
yellow blossoms were three little notes— 
the loveliest bouquets of all! This is 
what the editor found in her basket: 


Back of our Friendly Corner 
Stands the VoLta REvIEw, 

And back of both, dear Editor, 
Are you. 


Thanks for your constant counsel, 
Your kindly interest—plus. 

Long may you be “Dear Editor” 
To us, 


And hidden among the flowers of 
Mrs. Mileham’s basket was this beauti- 


ful and appropriate tribute: 

To you who thought for us that perfect 
thought, 

Who dreamed for us, and made the dream 
come true, 
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Of life enriched with friends, of wonders 
wrought 

By searching out sad hearts and glad hearts 
too; 

To you who opened wp this friendly way, 

And walked with us a golden mile or more, 

A thousand grateful thoughts return today, 

A thousand loving wishes round you pour. 


The present Friendly Lady played the 
game and remained incognito. Her 
basket of flowers reposed before an 
empty chair, but this little note almost 
betrayed her with a blush when it came 
her way: 


Strange to relate, but certainly so, 

We're in love with a lady we none of us know. 
Moreover the loved one is actually here, 
As witness the thrill in the atmosphere! 


One of us is the adorable she— 

Our Friendly Lady of mystery. 

Which one? Did anyone press her hand? 
Our dilemma we trust she will understand, 
And accept from us all this fragrant thought. 
To convey the love that our lips may not. 


And now, where you can’t see me, 
I rise to make my bow and to thank the 
author of the notes and each dear friend 
for the three lovely tokens, for I speak 
for Miss Timberlake and Mrs. Mileham 
as well. 


Are you wondering who the author 
is? I knew in a minute. Up in Canada 
there is an enthusiastic C. C. member 
who came into the Canadian group when 
it was first organized in 1922. For four 
years she has been weaving beautiful 
little whims and fancies in and out of 
her letters, making us laugh, lifting our 
chins a little higher, and last year she 
led the Peter Pans right up to the foot 
of the rainbow itself. Yes, you have 
guessed it—it is “Betty” MacKay! 

But to get back to the luncheon—it 
was very informal, no long speeches 
being made. Miss Timberlake intro- 
duced the Original Friendly Lady by 
telling us how the Club was started by 
a young girl just out of college—a girl 
with a vision. Perhaps no other single 
feature added so much to our pleasure as 
the actual presence of the young woman 
who conceived the idea of the Corres- 
pondence Club and‘the Friendly Corner. 
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Needless to say we gave her a hearty 
ovation. 

This is, in substance, what Mrs. 
Mileham said: 


I am so happy to be with you all today. 
Last week I received a letter from Betty 
MacKay in which she said that she planned 
to meet Janice Boyd in New York and that 
they would come on together to Philadelphia 
that they might get acquainted with their 
“outside selves.” She added that they were 
already well acquainted with their “inside 
selves.” 

The Correspondence Club is a unique or- 
ganization in that we all become well ac- 
quainted with our “inside selves” before our 
“outside selves” ever meet. This luncheon is 
a most happy opportunity for us to be be- 
come friendly with our outside selves and I 
feel very highly honored to be your guest of 
honor on this occasion. 


I am going to add something more 
from a personal letter from Mrs. Mile- 
ham: 


Strangely enough, the last thing I had to 
say in the Friendly Corner for November, 
nearly two years ago, was about a banquet 
scene in which I imagined myself sitting at 
the head of the table for the last time. I 
remember saying then that although many 
might not understand my words, everyone 
could understand a friendly smile. 

I thought of that so earnestly that day at 
the luncheon and hoped that those who did 
not read lips were able to get the message 
in a smile. 

That Conference week was a joyous one, 
never to be forgotten. .Everything went so 
smoothly. Friends were dearer even than I 
remembered them. Everyone caught the con- 
tagion of happiness. It seemed the height of 
friendliness. 


Yes, it was true—everyone was en- 
thusiastic, everyone was whole-heartedly 
cordial, and everyone made the most of 
the opportunity for personal contacts. 


Our enthusiasm even spread across 
the Atlantic and was not cooled by 
ocean breezes. Miss Maud L. Randle, 
Organizing Secretary of the London 
League for the Hard of Hearing was 
present in the “astral body.” This is 
what she wrote: 

“T am coming to the BIG LUNCHEON, 
yes, here I am, in this letter. Ah!! I hope 
you'll reserve that place for me. Just listen 
to me talking in the photograph!” 

And down from Canada came another 
personal message, so personal, in fact, 





“JUST LISTEN TO ME TALKING IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPH” 


that I hesitate to give it here, but I 
produce it as concrete evidence of the 
advisability of the Friendly Lady’s in- 
cognito. Had our Miss Wadleigh eve 
met me “fist to fist” I am sure she 
would not have presented me with this 
bouquet. The liberties she took with 
the truth I will call “poet’s license” and 
thank her just as heartily. 


Dear and gracious one, our Friendly Lady, 

When it’s hot outside, your Corner’s shady; 

When it’s cold and raw, your Corner’s cozy, 

And the firelight’s always warm and rosy. 

When all things are wobbly, you are steady, 

Ever on the spot and ever ready. 

Of the cause’s honor keenly jealous, 

In its labors ever very zealous. 

(When we're wrong sometimes you up and 
tell us.) 

Dear and gracious Lady, o’er the country 
roaming, 

You have won our praises, to you our hearts 
come homing. 


Thank you, Miss Wadleigh. The 
verse is beautiful and I only wish I 
deserved what you have said in it. 
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For so skillfully managing the lunch- 
eon we owe special thanks to Genevieve 
Foley of Jersey City, chairman of the 
luncheon committee, and to her commit- 
tee members, Elizabeth MacKay of 
Cornwall, Ontario, and Janice Boyd of 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Already we are looking forward to 
the next conference and the next C. C. 
luncheon. Begin now to make your 


plans. 
eon 


There is another matter to come up 
for discussion. I will give here the 
rest of Miss Randle’s letter, as it. is 
self-explanatory : 


I am organizing a big International Photo- 
graphic Competition for Amateurs, and I want 
you to help me over on your side. There are 
no entrance fees, no big money prizes, for I 
have taken hold of your sensible idea re the 
Serial Story and have made the competit?on 
one of friendly rivalry. 

However, there is one goal to strive for. 
Every year a champion will be elected by 
virtue of the prize-winning print sent in, and 
two more will be selected as runners-up. The 
champion may, or may not, retain the title 
year after year—it all depends on the win- 
ning print each time. The closing date of the 
competition is October 31, 1926. There is 
just time to let your people know. 

The championship will be awarded for the 
print selected by two judges (or three, if 
Canada comes in) which in their opinion is 
the best picture, irrespective of technique. 

Some people who are not clever in photo- 
graphy can make a lovely picture out of any- 
thing. The picture can be what they choose 
—landscapes or seascapes, river views, build- 
ings, gardens, or flowers, animals—anything ! 
Prints must not exceed post card dimensions, 
and must not be mounted on cardboard. Each 
person may submit two prints. 


Be sure to save these directions for 
they will probably not be printed again, 
although you will hear about the com- 
petition later on. Anyone may en- 
ter and I.wish that every reader of 
this article would. There will be but 
one champion but everyone who com- 
petes will be a gainer because those who 


haven’t yet cultivated the habit of hunt-— 


ing out beauty spots will acquire it in 
this competion. The winning picture may 
be one of that old,colonial doorway just 
across the street, or the big maple tree 
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that leans to stretch its arms across the 
creek, or an old stone bench in the 
garden. Let’s all try for it! 

I'll give more specific directions as 
to mailing your pictures in the Octo- 
ber Friendly Corner. That will give 
you plenty of time to enter your exhibit 
before October 31st, but take your pic- 
tures now, while the days are clear and 
bright. 

Only a few of you know about the 
serial story contest referred to in Miss 
Randle’s letter. The stories are now 
with the judges and an announcement 
will be made as soon as possible. [ll 
tell you all about it then. 

ee 

The new C. C. groups have been 
organized. Now is the time to join 
while people are getting acquainted. Why 
stay on the outside and look in? Write 
today to 

THE FRIENDLY LADY 

1601 35th St., N. W 
Washington, D. C. 





A WILL TO DO 
Martin B. KEFFER 


The present may be dull and dark, 
The past but golden memory, 

The future still may hold a spark 
Of glorious possibility 

If we resolve to steer life’s barque 
Up some rough stream of energy. 


With will to do and trust supreme, 

A rudder sure, unfaltering guide, 
Our lives can hold no failure’s gleam: 
Success floats on unchanging tide, 

And to our every golden dream 
Life bears through open doors and 
wide. 





John A. Ferrall gives a bedtime story in 
the April number of the Votta Review. It’s 
a dandy and highly commended to the read- 
ers of the Chronicle. It would be a travesty 
to give a synopsis of it and it is too lengthy 
to be repeated in these columns; but don’t 
miss reading it.—from the Ohio Chronicle, 
April 10, 1926. 
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OUR CONFERENCE 


Persis VOSE 


SN’T it wonderful to write our, to 
be a part of our Conference, our 
Federation? I am glad I came in 

early. I am thrilled at being able in 
even the smallest way to help build up 
this powerful organization for the Con- 
servation of Hearing and the Prevention 
of Deafness. How sad to think of those 
still on the outside so hard of hearing 
that they will not understand what our 
Federation can do for them, or what 
they can do for our Federation. 


I came home filled with the wonders 
of the Philadelphia Conference, burst- 
ing to tell of what I had seen and heard. 
It was surprising to have friends ask 
almost at once, “What sort of weather 
did you have?” and when I ansewered 
carelessly, “Weather? Oh, I don’t re- 
member,” they looked as though they 
thought I had lost not only some of my 
hearing but most of my common sense 
as well. Why waste time talking about 
the weather when that time might be 
spent preventing deafness? Besides, 
who has ever been able to prevent any 
kind of weather? 


These are a few of the things I ob- 
served during the four days of our Con- 
ference: the number of professional 
men and women freely giving their time 
and knowledge to this cause because 
they believe in it; the generosity of the 
doctors in cheerfully answering questions 
and clearing up difficult points for us; 
the delightful hospitality and courtesy 
of our Philadelphia hosts; the inspiring 
papers presented in an interesting man- 
ner by those who knew their subjects; 
the spirit of friendliness everywhere ; the 
good looks, good clothes, and good man- 
ners of those present—these last may 
not be necessary to a good Conference 
but they certainly do add to the pleas- 
ure of any occasion; the hearing aids— 
and they truly were aids! Hearing and 
hearing what was worth while and not 


finding it hard to hear. The beautiful 


banquet ! 

I could go on and on telling of the 
marvelous things seen and done and yet 
not tell half. The very air seemed 
charged with the spirit of optimism and 
one felt as he looked at and watched 
this gathering of men and women from 
all parts of the country, that even deaf- 
ness itself must give way before them. 


If anyone left our Conference not 
inspired to do everything possible for 
the Conservation of Hearing and the 
Prevention of Deafness the fault was 
not the fault of the Conference but his 
own. The best way for us to show our 
appreciation is to determine to do more 
and better work with and for the hard 
of hearing. No matter who or where 
we are there is work waiting for us. 
The good old days when we deafened 
could say, “Let George do it,” are past 
and gone forever. George can’t do 
this job for us. We must do it our- 
selves or it won’t get done. What a 
great and glorious feeling to realize 
here is something we can do as well 
if not better than anyone else in the 
world. This we deafened folk know, 
that at the present time deafness is 
easier to bear than ever before, and 
that in the future a smaller number 
of people will have to bear it because 
of the American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing. 





THE ST. PAUL SCHOOL OF LIP- 
READING 

The St. Paul School of Lip-Reading, whi¢h 
has been doing quiet but effective work for 
some years, has recently broadened its activi- 
ties and is now established at 700 Pittsburgh 
Building. The School is directed by Miss 
Mata Westerman and Mrs. Percy Godfrey, 
both normal graduates from Mrs. John E. D. 
Trask’s School in the Nitchie method. 

Miss Westerman has had six years’ expe- 
rience as a teacher of lip-reading, part of this 
time being devoted to work among the deaf- 
ened soldiers of the World War. 
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RITE the names of the ships on 
the board in different order. 
The questions are to be asked 
by the teacher, who also gives the com- 
ments. 

The pupil will read the slip material, 
pointing .out the name of the ship on the 
board. The teacher should write the 
date before the name of each ship des- 
cribed after giving the comment. The 
questions are asked in order of historical 
sequence. 

1. What ship ‘vas built by Noah be- 
fore the flood? 

Ans: The ARK was built by Noah 
before the flood. 

The Ark was made of gopher wood 
covered inside and out with pitch. 

It was 450 feet long, 75 feet wide 
and 45 feet high. 

Comment: The story of the Ark is 
told in the First Book of the 
Bible. In the Ark Noah and his 
family were saved, together with 
two of every living creature, from 
a flood that lasted forty days and 
forty nights. 

2. In what ship did Jason go for the 

Golden Fleece? 

Ans: The ARGO carried Jason in 
search of the Golden Fleece. 

The Argo was the largest ship of 
its time. 

It carried fifty Greek Heroes and 
was propelled by oars. 

Comment: The story of the Argo 
is one of the famous tales of 
Greek Mythology. The expedi- 
tion to Colchis in search of the 
Golden Fleece took place soon 
after the Trojan War. Although 
partly a myth it was _ probably 
the first important maritime ex- 
pedition. The ship was called the 
Argo from its builder, Argus, 
and the travelers were called Ar- 
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SHIP AHOY! 
Practice Material for the Lip-Reading Class 


HELEN SCRIVER 


gonauts from the name of the 
ship. 

3. What was the name of Columbus’ 
flagship? 

Ans: The flagship of Columbus was 
called the SANTA MARIA. 

It was a caravel with a high stern 
and overhanging bow. 

From bow to stern she measured 
but 90 feet. 

Comment: The three ships of 
Columbus are considered the most 
famous ships that ever sailed the 
seas. In them Columbus dis- 
covered America in 1492. The 
discovery of America changed the 
history of the world. 


4. What ship deserted Columbus 


after the discovery of America? 


Ans: The PINTA deserted Colum- 
bus after the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 

The Pinta, like the Santa Maria, 
was a caravel with a high stern 
and overhanging bow. 

Comment: The captain of the Pinta 
proved unfaithful to Columbus 
and the ship wandered away and 
did not return to Spain with 
the Discoverer. 


5. Which one of Columbus’ ships 


carried him back to Spain? 

Ans: The NINA carried Columbus 
back to Spain in 1493. 

The Nina was the smallest of the 
three ships. 

It was only partially decked. 

Comment: The Nina proved to be 
the most valuable of Columbus’ 
Ships, for in her Columbus was 
forced by circumstances to return 
to Spain after the Santa Maria 
had been wrecked by a careless 
helmsman and the Pinta had 
wandered away. 
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6. In what ship did Sir Francis 
Drake sail around the world? 

Ans: The GOLDEN HIND ar- 
ried Sir Francis Drake around 
the world in 1580. 

Drake was the first Englishman to 
circumnavigate the globe. 

Upon his return he was made a 
knight by Queen Elizabeth and 
given the title of Sir Francis. 

Comment: The Golden Hind was 
lodged in the Deptford Dock on 
the Thames River as a monument 
to the courage and daring of this 
brave soldier. When its timbers 
began to decay, a chair was made 
from it and presented to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, where it still 
stands. 

7. What ship did Henry Hudson sail 
up the Hudson River? 

Ans: Henry Hudson sailed the 
HALF MOON up the Hudson 
River in 1609. 

He sailed the Half Moon up as far 
as he could and then sent smaller 
boats up as far as Albany. 

Comment: Henry Hudson, like 
Columbus, was looking for a 
short route to the Indies. How- 
ever, after Hudson had returned 
to Holland with a report of this 
country the Dutch soon sent 
traders to settle on the banks 
of the river. Not many years 
later the Dutch bought the whole 
Island of Manhattan from the 
Indians and built the city of New 
Amsterdam, now New York. 

8. What ship brought the Pilgrims 
to America? 

Ans: The MAYFLOWER brought 
the Pilgrims to America. 

The Mayflower carried one hundred 
brave men and women from Eng- 
land and landed at Plymouth, in 
1620. 

Two ships originally sailed, but one 
was obliged to put back to port 
because it was found unseaworthy. 

The Pilgrims came from England 
in order to escape religious per- 


secution. These plain, honest, 
God-fearing people were called 
Puritans in England but those 
who finally settled at Plymouth 
were given the name of Pilgrims. 

9. What ship was sailed by John 
Paul Jones in the greatest naval 
battle of the War of the Ameri- 
can Revolution ? 

Ans: John Paul Jones sailed the 
BON HOMME RICHARD in 
a great naval victory over the 
English in 1779. 

The Bon Homme Richard was a 
merchantman changed to a man 
of war. It was called the Bon 
Homme Richard (Poor Richard) 
in honor of Benjamin Franklin. 

Comment: During the American 
Revolution this ship was prepared 
by the French Government on the 
advice of Benjamin Franklin and 
placed under the command of 
John Paul Jones, the first lieuten- 
ant of the American Navy. In 
this ship John Paul Jones en- 
gaged the English Ship Serapis 
by moonlight off the coast of 
England in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators. The Ser- 
apis was forced to strike down 
her colors after three hours of 
deadly fighting. 

10. What was the name of Lord Nel- 
son’s flagship in the Battle of 
Trafalgar? 

Ans: Lord Nelson sailed the VIC- 
TORY at the Battle of Trafal- 
gar in 1805. 

The Victory was 186 feet long and 
52 feet wide. It carried 100 guns. 
It was ‘called a line-of-battle ship. 

Comment: With 27 _ line-of-battle 
ships and 4 frigates Lord Nelson 
defeated the French and Spanish 
with 33 line-of-battle ships and 
5 frigates at the Battle of Tra- 
falgar. This was the greatest 
British naval victory in the wars 
against Napoleon. The allies lost 
19 ships and Lord Nelson was 
killed in the battle. 
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11. What was the name of the first 
steamboat ? 
Ans: The first steamboat was called 
the CLERMONT. 
It was built by Robert Fulton in 
1807. 
The Clermont was 133 feet long 
and 18 feet wide. 
Comment: The Clermont made the 
run from New York to Albany, 
a distance of 250 miles, in 32 
hours. The boat was known as 
Fulton’s Folly. 
12. What ship is called “OLD IRON- 
SIDES”? 
Ans: The CONSTITUTION | is 
called “Old Ironsides.” 
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THE PRIDE OF THE OLD NAVY, THE FRIGATE 
“CONSTITUTION’ 


The Constitution is the most famous 
warship in the history of the 
United States Navy. 

This ship is 204 feet long and car- 
ried 54 guns. 















Comment: The Constitution  de- 
feated the English ship Guerriere 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence dur- 
ing the war of 1812. It was the 
largest and most heavily armed 
frigate of its time. A frigate is 
a ship which carries guns on the 
main deck and on one gun-deck 
below. This ship can still be 
seen in the Boston Navy Yard. 
The school children of America 
are being asked to raise funds to 
save this ship, which is rotting 
away in the Navy Yard. 

13. What ship is referred to in the 
famous battle cry, “Don’t give up 
the ship’? 

Ans: “Don’t give up the ship” re- 
ferred to the CHESAPEAKE. 

The Chesapeake was sailed by Cap- 
tain James Lawrence in the war 
of 1812. 

It was an American frigate of 38 
guns. 

Comment: The Chesapeake, com- 
manded by Captain Lawrence, on 
June 1, 1813 sailed out of Boston 
Harbor and opened fire on the 
English Shannon. Captain Law- 
rence 'was mortally wounded and 
was carried below’ exclaiming, 
“Don’t give up the ship.” The 
battle lasted only fifteen minutes 
and was a victory for the English 
as the Chesapeake colors were 
struck down in spite of Captain 
Lawrence. 

14. What flagship was Perry sailing 
when he announced his victory, 
“We have met the enemy and 
they are ours’? 

Ans: Perry was sailing the LAW- 
RENCE when he cried, “We 
have met the enemy and they 
are ours.” 

The ship was named the Law- 
rence in honor of Captain Law- 
rence who had cried, “Don't 
give up the ship.” 

With the Lawrence Perry defeated 
the British in the Battle of Lake 
Erie, 1813. 
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Comment: The Battle of Lake 
Erie is one of the famous na- 
val victories of the War of 
1812. At the time of this bat- 
tle Perry was only 27 years 
old. 

He reported his victory as fol- 
lows: “We have met the enemy 
and they are ours, two ships, 
two bugs, one schooner, and one 
sloop.” 

15. What ship, famous in “Two 
Years before. the Mast,” visited 
Santa Barbara in 1836? 

Ans: The ship ALERT, famous in 
“Two Years before the Mast,” 
visited Santa Barbara in 1836. 
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THE SHIPALERT-TO. SANTA BARBARA IN 
JANUARY 1836 AT WHICH TIME 

RICHARD HENRY DANA WAS 5 ENTERTAINED 
IN THIS/HQUSE: AS DESCRIBED IN 
TWO YEARS BE FORETHEMAST: 





TABLET ON THE WALLS OF THE DE LA 
GUERRA STUDIOS IN SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


The story is told by Richard 
Henry Dana. 

“Two Years before the Mast’ is 
now considered one of the Har- 
vard Classics. 

Comment: At the age of 19 Mr. 
Dana shipped from _ Boston 
bound for the Pacific Coast. 


The ship was engaged in the 
hide trade. In “Two Years 
Before the Mast” Mr. Dana 
tells of the visit of the ship 
Alert to Santa Barbara. At this 
time he himself was entertained 
at the De La Guerra House, 
the most famous house still in 
Santa Barbara. You will find 
a tablet on the walls of the De 
La Guerra studios in Santa 
Barbara with a picture of the 
Alert in commemoration of this 
visit. 


3. What ship was called a “cheese 


box on a raft?” 


Ans: The MONITOR was called 


a “cheese box on a raft.” 


The Monitor was 170 feet long 


and 4814 feet wide. The deck 
was only 2 feet above the 
water. She carried only two 
guns in a turret which revolved. 


Comment: The MONITOR was 


owned by the Union in the 
American Civil War. She was 
the first armored ship to mount 
a turret. Although she was 
only one-fifth the size of the 
Confederate ship, she engaged 
the Merrimac in a memorable 
duel off Hampton Roads ir 
1862. The Merrimac was forced 
to withdraw. 


17. What ship fled from the Monitor 


during the American Civil War? 


Ans: The MERRIMAC fled from 


the Monitor during the Ameri- 
can Civil War. The Merrimac 
was five times the size of the 
Monitor. She was an ironclad 
ship, armed with a ram. 


Comment: The Merrimac was 


forced to withdraw by the- 
Monitor in a battle off Hamp- 
ton Roads which lasted from 8 
o’clock in the morning until 
noon. The Confederate Mer- 
rimac had previously sunk the 
Cumberland by ramming. Her 
own armor protected her from 
the enemy’s guns. 
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18. What ship was blown up in the 
harbor of Havana just before 
the Spanish-American War? 


Ans: The MAINE was blown up 
in the harbor of Havana just 
before the Spanish-American 
War. The MAINE was a 
United States battleship. It was 
destroyed by the explosion of 
a submarine mine. 

Comment: The sinking of this 
battleship gave rise to the ral- 

lying cry on land and sea. “Re- 
member the Maine.” It made 
war between the United States 
and Spain inevitable. The ship 
was afterward raised by action 
of Congress and her shattered 
hull patched up. She was then 
towed to sea and sunk with her 
flag flying. 

19. What ship on her maiden voy- 
age collided with an iceberg? 


Ans: The TITANIC collided with 
an iceberg and sank on April 
14, 1912. She was the largest 
steamship then built. She had 
on board over two thousand 
persons, of whom about 700 
were rescued from lifeboats by 
the Cunard steamship Carpa- 
thia in answer to a_ wireless 
call. 

Comment: The Titanic was a 
transatlantic steamship of the 
White Star Line. She was on 
her maiden voyage from South- 
ampton, England, to New York. 
The ship collided with an ice- 
berg at 11.45 in the evening 
and sank about 2.20 the next 
morning. 

20. What British Liner was torpe- 
doed without warning by the 
Germans in 1915? 

Ans: The LUSITANIA was tor- 
pedoed without warning in 1915. 
The Lusitania was the fastest 
and largest steamer in the At- 
lantic Service. She belonged 


to the British Cunard Line. 
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Comment: The Lusitania carried 
over two thousand persons, in- 
cluding 187 Americans. The 
ship was torpedoed without 
warning at a few minutes after 
2 o’clock on the afternoon of 
May 7%, 1915, and went to the 
bottom in about 20 minutes. 
The attack took place only a few 
miles off the southern coast of 
Ireland. The sinking of the 
Lusitania helped bring America 


into the World War. It has 
been said that the Lusitania 
brought all of the American 


soldiers to France. 





A BETTER DAY FOR SPEECH 
READERS AT HAND 


The much maligned Middle West is re- 
garded by many easterners as a vast plain 
inhabited by a crude and raucous-toned peo- 
ple; and by almost everyone else, except the 
intelligent middle-westerner himself, as a 
generous scattering of “Main Streets.” Yet 
it was Iowa that started the “Better Babies” 
movement, and Kansas that recognized the 
limitations set up by that splendid idea and 
inaugurated the “Better Families” crusade. 
Now it remains for Iowa to offer, through 
her State University, an unusually compre- 
hensive and thorough course of study, de- 
signed to remedy, as far as _ possible, a 
national deficiency, If all the people of the 
United States could journey to Iowa City and 
devote themselves assiduously to the Univer- 
sity Summer courses in “Speech,” some of 
the English humorists and detractors would 
be robbed of half their thunder, and some 
of the easterners and far westerners would 
drop their provincial pronunciations. 

Courses of Speech which cover every phase 
of the subject, from the principles and ele- 
mentary sounds, to advanced dramatic pro- 
duction, are offered. Some of these courses 
include development of distinct utterance, 
voice improvement, clear thinking and speak- 
ing,.and effective expression in the business 
and social world. More technical courses 
offer instruction in speech mechanism, voice 
defects and their removal. 

It seems apropos to state here that the 
new speech magazine, American Speech, 
represents, through its editorial staff, the 
East, the West and the Middle West. It is 
gratifying to note that a more general in- 
terest in our national speech seems to have 
been aroused. It means a better day for all, 
sweeter harmony of sound for the hearing 
and more nearly correct lip movement for 
the speech reader. 
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PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 


Mary G. HEARTY 


FLOWER SHOW 


EACHER: 
“For some flower shows no admis- 
sion is charged. For others, the ad- 
mission is twenty-five or fifty cents. Now 
the admission for this flower show will 
be a flower. It will be a beautiful show 
and I want you all to attend. Since you 
have no flowers with you, I will give 
you each one. The pupil understanding 
the sentence will. write the name on the 
blackboard and repeat the sentence once.” 
1. The fields are sweet with Clover. 
2. Her name is Marguerite, but we 
always call her Daisy. 
3. The Nasturtium vine covers the 
fence. ' 
4. Do you know where to search 
for the Trailing Arbutus? 
5. The Pansy grows close to the 
earth. 
6. The Sunflower has yellow petals 
and a large brown heart. 
%. Tall Hollyhocks grow by the gar- 
den wall. 
8. Bees buzz around the Clematis 
vine. 
9. The air this morning is sweet as 
Baby's Breath. 
10. The California Poppy is yellow, 
but not from age. 
11. How _ sweet the 
smells ! 
12. Why are they called Canterbury 
Bells, when they never ring? 
13. Are you fond of Sweet William? 
14. The fragrant Heliotrope is an old- 
fashioned flower. 
15. The Snowdrops have begun to 
peep through the snow. 
16. The meadow is yellow with Cow- 
slips gay. 
1%. Red and yellow Zinnias make the 
garden bright. 


Honeysuckle 


18. The Daffodil blooms in the early 
spring. 

19. Did the Snapdragons ever snap 
at you? 

20. Pink and white Petunias fill my 
window box. 

21. Shall we search the woods for 
Violets? 

22. The Wild-Rose blooms by the side 
of the road. 

23. The Four O’Clocks awake as the 
clock strikes four. 

24. Children love the Dandelion bold. 
25. The Morning Glory takes a nap 
every afternoon. 

26. Humming birds love the Larkspur 
and the Foxglove. 

27. The Lilacs grew in every door- 
yard of the old New England homes. 
28. The Lily of the Valley is a very 
sweet flower. 

29. Have you Phlox in your old 
fashioned garden ? 

30. The Tulip has the breath of spring 
in its bloom. 

31. The Oriental Poppy is a gorgeous 
flower. 


Teacher : 

“Now we will have an exhibition of 
the different flowers.” (Pass slips on 
which rhymes have been typed. Exhibit 
each group separately in order given, 
having whole group come to platform 
together. Each pupil reads rhyme, then 
repeats. Write names of flowers on 
board before they come to platform.) 
“First we will have the Wild Flowers.” 


Wild Flowers—Mayflower, Jack-in- 


the-Pulpit, Violet, Quaker Lady. 
1 


You'll find me in the deep, deep woods 
Or on the hillside bare, 

I am a modest Mayflower, 
Sweet in the soft spring air. 
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2 
They call me Jack-in-the-Pul pit, 
Still I could never tell why ; 
You never hear me preaching 
Whenever you pass by. 
3 


There’s a breath of spring in my bloom 
I bring to all of you; 
From the woods of sun and shadow, 
A Violet small and blue. 
+ 
Quaker Lady is my name, 
I dress in blue and white; 
I grow along the roadside, 
Or on the hillside bright. 


Field Flowers—Buttercup, Daisy, Dan- 
delion, Clover. 
1 
I am a Buttercup, 
Bright and happy and gay, 
I help to make folks happy, 
And cheer them on their way. 
2 
Daisy white and yellow 
In the field I grow; 
In patches large and small, 
But never row by row. 


3 


I’m a Dandelion bold, 
With petals as yellow as gold. 


4 


Pink and white and yellow too, 
The blossoms just the same; 

I love the sunny month of June, 
Sweet Clover is my name. 


Garden Flowers—Larkspur, Morning 
Glory, Daffodil, Sun-flower, Tulip. 
1 
I grow in an old-fashioned garden 
A Larkspur tall and blue, 
I remind some folks of other days 
For Grandmother loved me too. 
2 
I’m a Morning Glory 
I sleep all the afternoon; 
And I never wake up in time to see 
The light of the silvery moon. 
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3 
There’s shadow in the valley, 
But sunshine on the hill; 
There’s hope of the summer to come 
In this yellow Daffodil. 
+ 
I am a Sun-flower, 
My face turns towards the sun, 
I follow it hour by hour 
Until the day is done. 
5 
Full of life and color 
I answer the call of spring; 
For I am a bright red Tulip, 
A song of love I sing. 


Roses—Wild Rose, Red Rose, Pink 
Rambler Rose, Crimson Rambler Rose. 
1 

I am a small Wild Rose, 
I grow by the old stone wall, 
I love to see the folks pass by 
I seem to know them all. 
2 
I am a red, Red Rose 
I’m blooming rather late, 
In a spot that is full of sunshine 
Down by the garden gate. 
3 
I am a pale Pink Rambler, 
Over the porch I run; 
There’s beauty in all my blossoms, 
Fair in the morning sun. 
+ 


I am a Crimson Rambler, 
Growing over the garden wall; 
I’m very glad to see you 
“How do you do” one and all. 


These roses sit down and No. 5 
recites the following: 


5 


“T am the Last Rose of Summer left 
blooming all alone.” 


This may be followed by Flower 
Charades ; the following are a few which 
may be used. 

Snow Drop, Fox-Glove, Lark-Spur, 
Buttercup, Orange Blossoms, Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit, Four-O’Clock, Golden Rod, 
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Cow-Slip, Quaker Lady, May-Flower, 
Sun-Flower, Morning Glory, Wild Rose, 
Forget-Me- Not. 


IN THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 
Brrp—FLOowErR—BusH—TREE—INSECT 


Teacher: 


“What we may see in May, if we 
know how, and when, and where to look. 
I will read sentences which contain the 
name of a bird, a flower, etc. Pupil 
who understands sentence please mark 
word on blackboard and repeat sentence.” 


1. The Robin lays a lovely blue egg. 

2. The meadow is covered with Cow- 
Slips gay. 

3. A Swallow is building a nest in 
our barn. 

4. I hope the Lilacs will bloom for 
Memorial Day. 
5. The Spider weaves a strong and 
beautiful web. 

6. The Jack-in-the-Pulpit is called the 
preacher of the woods. 

7. The new Grass is as soft as velvet. 

8. The Apple blossoms fill the air 
with their fragrance. 

9. The Bees fly from flower to flower 
to sip the honey. 

10. The Forsythia looks like a bush 
of gold in the early spring. 


11. The Oriole whistles in the Elm 
tree. 
12. Do you know where to search for 


the Moccasin Flower? 

13. The Peach tree has lovely pink 
blossoms. 

14, Our black Hen has five yellow 
Chickens. 

15. Purple, white and yellow Violets 
grow in the shady woods. 

16. The Lily of the Valley is a very 
sweet flower. 

17. The Wood-pecker is tapping on 
the Maple tree. 

18. Lavender Hyacinths and _ yellow 
Tulips bloom along the side of the house. 


19. The blossoms have fallen from the 
Maple tree. 
20. The Bluebird is as welcome as 


the blue sky of spring. 
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21. The child had a bunch of Dan- 
delions in her hand. 

22. Do you know a small brown bird 
that is called Jenny Wren? 

23. The wind blew the blossoms from 
the Plum tree. 

24.- The Red-Winged Blackbird flew 
up from the marsh. 

25. Can you hear the cheerful call of 
the Robin? 


Teacher : 


Now we will have an exhibit of the 
flowers, birds, etc. (The rhymes typed 
on slips are passed to pupils. Exhibit 
each group in order given—that is have 
pupils with white flowers on slips come 
to platform first.) Pupils give rhymes 
one after another, then repeat. Write 
name of each exhibit and objects on 
blackboard before exhibition. 


White Flowers—Violet, Lily of the 
Valley, Tulip, Hyacinth. 
1 
I am a white Violet 
Small, and sweet and shy: 
2 
I’m a Lily of the Valley 
White as the clouds in the sky. 
3 
I am a strong white Tulip 
Which blooms in the month of May, 
4 
While I am a lovely white Hyacinth, 
Strong, and happy and gay. 


Yellow Flowers—Marsh Marigold, 
Yellow Violet, Dandelion, Lady’s Slip- 
per. 

1 
A Marsh Marigold am I 

Cowslip, some folks say, 

I bloom near the meadow brook 

In the merry month of May. 

2 
I am a yellow Violet, 
I grow in the deep, deep woods; 
3 
I also grow in the shady woods, 
A Lady’s Slipper am I. 
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4 
I am a Dandelion bold, 
With petals as yellow as gold. 


Fruit Trees—Apple, Peach, Cherry, 
Plum, Pear. 
1 
I am an Apple tree, 
I dress in pink and white; 
I help to make folks happy, 
And fill them with delight. 
2 
A Peach tree am I, 
I grow by the garden wall; 
My blossoms are a deep, deep pink 
“How do you do” one and all. 
3 
I am a Cherry tree, 
In blossom from head to foot; 
I love the birds, the birds love me, 
For my fruit is very good. 
+ 
My blossoms also are white as snow, 
A Plum tree am I. 
5 
There’s a Pear, tree in the garden ;— 
That’s me! 


Birds—Bluebird, Thrush, Crow, Blue- 
jay, Wren, Golden Robin. 
1 
I am a handsome Bluebird, 
I sing a lovely song; 
2 
I am a brown Thrush, 
Happy as the day is long. 
3 
I am a black, black Crow, 
I love the farmer’s corn, 
4 
And I am a saucy Blue Jay, 
Up before the dawn. 
5 
They call me Jenny Wren, 
Hopping along the wall, 
6 
While I am a Golden Robin, 
From the elm tree you hear me call. 


Bushes—Forsythia, Lilac, 


Quince, Blueberry. 


Japanese 
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1 
I am a gay Forsythia, 
My blossoms are yellow 
My leaves are green; 
2 
I am a purple Lilac 
As pretty a bush as seen. 
3 
I am a Japanese Quince, 
Folks never call me shy, 
+ 
While I am a Blueberry bush 
With berries as blue as the sky. 


Butterfly : 
I am a Butterfly, 
Sitting on a rose, 
I love to fly from flower to flower 
And dress in pretty clothes. 


Note: If a large person is selected 
to represent a small flower and vice 
versa, or a pale person to represent a 
very gorgeous one, it will add greatly to 
the fun of the class. 





A WINNING FIGHT 


One of our agents at the New York Branch 
since 1913 is Marcus L. Kenner, a deaf man. 
He has put $300,000 insurance on our books, 
which he has personally written, and is show- 
ing signs of increasing success. He is 43 
years old, happily married, has two hearing 
sons, the elder of whom, 17, is a leading 
sophomore in New York University. He is 
president of Manhattan Division No. 87, Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, State 
Organizer National Association of the Deaf; 
and has led many other activities among the 
deaf during the past 25 years. He was ap- 
pointed official interpreter for the deaf of 
New York City, on the National Draft Board 
during the war; he has been a notary public 
for the past 15 years, and devotes part of his 
time to printing, being owner of the Com- 
munal Printing Company. 


“Deafness,” he says, in a note that he was kind 
enough to write the Pilot, “is considered to be my 
chief obstable. However, it has merely whetted my 
appetite, so to speak, and kindled a resolve to suc- 
ceed in spite of it. My production is not spectacu- 
lar, but I believe it has been steady and consistent— 
for a part-time man. My efforts have been mainly 
among my own kind-—the deaf and hard of hearing. 
Take it from me, they can ‘hear’ sure enough, when 
our liberal contracts are pment, as is attested by 
the increasing number of applicants.” 


Mr. Kenner has put up a hard and win- 
ning fight—the details of which arouse our 
admiration for his wunflagging courage and 
our best wishes for its still greater success. 
—The New England Pilot. 
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THE PHYSICIAN AND THE PATIENT OF THE 


FUTURE 


At the Seventy-seventh Annual Ses- 
sion of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at Dallas, Texas, in April, Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips in his Presidential 
address once more gave evidence of his 
desire to serve and of his vision of the 
future. “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 

Dr. Phillips briefly sketched the 
growth of his profession from the days, 
sixty centuries ago when Egyptian 
medicine “first made its imprint on hu- 
manity,” through the period of Greek 
culture and education, and on down to 
the present time. 

It is worth while to pause and note 
what he had to say about vaccination 
which was discovered in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century: “As the re- 
sult of vaccination, smallpox, the dread 
blemisher of human beauty and destroyer 
of human life, has become a thing of the 
past, except with people who foolishly 
neglect to avail themselves of the pro- 
tection thus provided. But for Jenner’s 
discovery, the faces of at least 60 per 
cent of this audience would be marred 
by pockmarks.” 

Dr. Phillips recounted the great ad- 
vances made in surgery and chemistry 
and told of the changes in present-day 
medical practice. He does not view 
with the least alarm “the great Ameri- 
can service movement.” Instead he ad- 
vises all medical men to assist in the 
campaign to better educate the public 
in matters pertaining to health. “Pro- 
fessional policies, narrowly conceived, 
can never successfully oppose the right- 
ful interest of the public.” “Today 


every licensed physician is being urged 
to teach his own patients the principles 
of health.” These two statements show 
his broad-minded policy. 

Periodic physical examinations of the 
supposedly healthy were urged by Dr. 
Phillips. 
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The physician and the patient of the 
future must be trained in the matter of 
health conservation. Because the pa- 
tient of the future will have a better 
understanding of the value of disease 
prevention he will more often consult 
his personal physician. There will be 
a clearer conception of health require- 
ments and a more united effort to at- 
tain them. 


Dr. Phillips also quoted at some 
length from a recommendation of Hon. 
Alfred E. Smith’s to the New York 
Legislators to the effect that the people 
should be protected from quackery. 

‘Concluding an inspiring address which 
has been but briefly sketched here he 
said : 

“Every man who looks toward the fu- 
ture is charged with being a dreamer. 
But the verdict of history has always 
been that the onward march of science, 
religion and civilization has been led by 
dreamers. I have ventured modestly 
to tell my dream, knowing that it will 
find a thousand responsive chords in 
the hearts of my colleagues whose ambi- 
tion and passion is to serve our fellow- 
men. 


Who dreams shall live. And if we do not 
dream 

Then we shall build no temple into time. 

Yon dust cloud, whirling slow against the 
sun, 

Was yesterday’s cathedral, stirred to gold 

By heedless footsteps of a passing world. 

The faiths of stone and steel are failed of 
proof, 

The king who made religion of a sword 

Passes, and is forgotten in a day. 

The crown he wore rots at a lily’s root, 

The rose unfurls her banners o’er his dust. 

The dreamer dies, but never dies the dream. 

Though Death shall call the whirlwind to his 
aid. 

Enlist men’s passions, trick their hearts with 
hate, 

Still shall the vision live. Say nevermore 

That dreams are fragile things. What else 
endures 

Of all this broken world save only dreams! 


DaNA_ BuRNET.” 




















SYMBOLS 


CLARA M. ZIEGLER 


A S Dr. Roy Gilpatrick stepped on the 
platform on May 14, 1926, to take 

his place as the second president of 
the Speech-Readers Guild of Boston, his 
first official act was to ask the vice- 
president to take the chair while he 
moved that Miss Mildred Kennedy be 
made Honorary President of the Guild 
in recognition of her ten years devoted 
service as the first president. 

This motion was carried with enthu- 
siasm by the members, but they still felt 
that they wanted to give more concrete 
evidence of their appreciation, so on 
Tuesday, May 18, there was another 
gathering of the clan. 


It was only fitting that the weather- 
man should favor the occasion with his 
best summer weather, thus the light 
streaming from the wide open doors 
symbolized the cheery welcome that has 
characterized “our Guild” from the 
beginning. Warm and happy greetings 
were in order everywhere, but to some 
there came a peculiar heart-warming 
thrill as. they met those of the original 
group who helped plant a seed ten years 
ago. 

As the last arrivals greeted our two 
presidents, Miss Staples stepped for- 
ward to say aloud what we were all 
saying within our hearts: 


Dear one-time President, dear Honorary 
President, you have often spoken of the 
Guild as your “child,” and for ten years we 
have looked to you for guidance. We have 
come to you with our troubles, our problems, 
our joys and our sorrows, and you have never 
failed us in your ever-ready willingness to 
help. 

You say that now your “child” is able to 
walk alone, and you are proud, even as a 
mother is proud of her child’s first steps. 
We are not afraid of falling, for there is 
still a strong outstretched helping hand, that 
of our new president. We know, too, that 
the mother has not deserted her “child.” 

You have given so generously of your time 
and strength that we can but be glad with 


you that you are to have more time to devote 
to the many phases of the work that interest 
you. 

But now that you are leaving, not us, but 
a particular branch of the work, we feel that 
we want to give you a reminder of our love 
and gratitude. Were that gratitude and love 
material things no bowl would be large 
enough to hold them. 


Someone said to me: “It is a simple gift 
we are offering, but I think, to Miss Ken- 
nedy, it will always seem aglow with the 
golden love of her Guilders.” 


The bowl is filled with memories, and what 
is more precious than memories? 


To you, dear Mildred Kennedy, from all 
the Guilders. 


As she finished, a beautiful hand- 
wrought copper bowl lined with silver 
was placed in Miss Kennedy’s hands. 
I: was inscribed: 


“FOUNDER, BENEFACTOR, FRIEND” 


The bowl in its beauty was only a 
symbol, just as the small contributing 
gift from each member was a symbol, 
but symbols stand for great things, and 
real things, and as the glow of the bowl 
seemed to stand for the warmth and 
light which the Guild would shed upon 
all, so the flourishing little yew tree 
which was later presented to Miss Ken- 
nedy by the “Green Twigs,” represents 
the vigorous and long life for which we 
all hope and pray for “our Guild.” 





N. E. A. CONFERENCE ON LIP- 


READING 


Another Conference on Lip-Reading for 
Hard of Hearing School Children was held 
at the N. E. A. Convention in Philadelphia 
on June 29th, Miss Caroline Kimball of 
Lynn, Mass., presiding. Papers were pre- 
sented by Miss Martha E. Bruhn of Boston; 
Dr. Franklin W. Bock of Rochester; Miss 
Marion S. Clark of Cambridge, Mass.; Miss 
Annetta W. Peck of the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing; and Dr. Alice G. 
Bryant of Boston. Miss Bruhn also gave 
a demonstration of lip-reading. A general 
discussion closed the Conference. 
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THE CONFERENCE IN 
RETROSPECT 

It was the evening of the 
Annual Banquet. Three hun- 
dred and forty members and 
friends of the Federation were 
seated around the gay tables 
of the Crystal Ballroom, while 
Dr. Berry, the speakers of 
the evening, and a few others, 
faced this colorful assemblage 
from behind a _ long raised 
“speakers’ table” at the front 
of the room. 

I like to think of this pic- 
ture of congeniality and well- 
being as representing the ul- 
timate product of the Federa- 
tion’s program of reconstruc- 
tion. The scene, to me, was 
an inspiration: well-dressed 
men and women (an excep- 
tionally good-looking selection 
too) in the somewhat difficult 
role, for deafened people, of 
dinner guests, and all thor- 
oughly enjoying the conversa- 
tion of their companions and 
the emanations from behind 
that speakers’ table up in 
front. 

That table, on that evening, 
was nourishing wisdom, cour- 
age, perseverance, accomplish- 
ment and tact. Dr. Berry, the 


M.D., 














/in better form. 


presiding genius, was never 
His remarks 
were given with true New 
England precision, and, when 
the time was opportune, with 
an embellishment of humor 
that was delightful. Some- 
where down the line from him 
sat Miss Agnes Repplier, noted 
authoress, and for her pres- 
ence Mrs. Trask and_ her 
banquet committee must be 
warmly complimented. Miss 
Repplier’s _ subject, when it 
came her turn to speak, was 
the distinguished deafened 
Shakespearian scholar, Dr. 
Howard Furness, with whom 
she had enjoyed a long per- 
sonal friendship. Beyond the 
appealing interest of her sub- 
ject, her address was more 
than ordinarily easy for lip- 
readers, and evoked warm en- 
thusiasm. 

Of especial interest in this 
program were the _presenta- 
tions of trophies. Miss Abby 
Hosmer, first vice-president of 
the Chicago League, very gra- 
ciously received, for her or- 
ganization, the  Treasurer’s 
Trophy from Mr. Walter O. 
Smith. Dr. Wendell C. Phil- 
lips, founder of the Federa- 
tion and lately the recipient 
of the highest honor which 
the American Medical Asso- 
ciation offers, the office of 
president, was at hand to pre- 
sent the President’s Trophy to 
the winner of the Tournament, 
Miss Margaret Crawley, of 
the Speech-Reading ‘Club of 
Philadelphia and Mrs. A. L. 
Stovel delivered, with fitting 
words, the Votta Review Cup 
to the Washington Club, rep- 
resented by Miss Leila Thomp- 
son. 

The Dominant Note Was 

Enthusiasm 

The banquet was the cul- 
mination of three days of ac- 
tivities in which the dominant 
note had been’ enthusiasm; 
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three days enriched by per- 
sonal contact and warmed by 
the glow of friendliness that 
was a striking characteristic 
of the Conference; three days 
of listening to stirring talks 
upon subjects that to us are 
so vital. Small wonder, there- 
fore, that many faced the end 
of the banquet program with 
regret. 

The first of those three days 
had found approximately five 
hundred delegates and visitors 
at hand. They had come from 
points remote and near, by 
motor and train, until the 
corridors of the Benjamin 
Franklin took on the appear- 
ance of an illustrated “Who’s 
Who in Hard of Hearing 
America.” They represented 
the soul of the movement tc 
make deafness less common, 
on the one hand, and less a 
handicap, on the other—the 
movement that is surging for- 
ward with irresistible force 
because it has in it the urge 
of helpful service and behind 
it the accumulated energies of 
consecrated men and women. 


To the Hotel Management and 
Graybar—T hanks 

The conference visitors found 
the hotel well equipped to re- 
ceive them. We wish to thank 
Mr. R. J. Doclot, Maitre 
d’Hotel, for his thoughtful at- 
tention to our needs. He met 
our many requests with uni- 
formly courteous compliance. 
And we appreciate, too, his 
assignment of the large ball- 
room to us for the convention 
sessions. In size, it was more 
than adequate; in its seating 
arrangement and _ unobstructed 
view, it was admirable. 

Perhaps contributing more 
than any other factor to the 
success of the conference ses- 
sions was the hearing equip- 
ment of the Graybar Electric 
Company. Visitors found a 
phone at every seat, and few 
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there were who could 
hear with this aid. The Gray- 
bar Company installed this 
equipment and had four men 
on duty throughout the ses- 
sions, all without remuneration. 

The September Votta ReE- 
view will be devoted entirely 
to the Conference proceedings ; 
therefore, it is unnecessary to 
mention the program here in 


detail. With passing reference 
to Mr. Arthur Dunham's in- 
spiring address on _ welfare 


work and Dr. Arthur Cramp’s 
frank exposé of quackery, both 
contributions of exceptional 
merit, we will glance for a 
moment at the Lip-Reading 
Tournament of Wednesday. 


The Tournament Was Widely 
Heralded 


This event received more 
newspaper publicity than any 
other feature of the program. 
The contest had evoked wide 
interest in lip-reading among 
our constituent bodies and the 
general public. Training had 


been long and intense; the 
competitive spirit, therefore, 
was keen. Untold credit is 
due Miss Estelle Samuelson 
for her work in organizing 
the contest and her actual 


staging of it. It moved without a 
hitch, and there was general 
satisfaction over the verdict 
of the judges, who awarded 
first place to Miss Margaret 
Crawley, as already mentioned, 
and second to Miss Ruth Bart- 
lett, representing the Los An- 
geles League. 

Another Conference innova- 
tion was the Teachers’ Council 
of Friday. Planned with some 
doubt as to the demand for it 
by the teachers themselves, it 
proved a rare success when 
more than one hundred teach- 
ers crowded into the Council 
chamber and gave close atten- 
tion to the papers which were 
offered. The discussion which 
followed was animated. It 
was agreed that such a coun- 
cil should become a_ yearly 
feature of the Conference. 

And let us not forget the 
Social Workers’ Luncheon. 
The response which met this, 
as well as other plans of the 
committees in charge, was in- 
deed gratifying. The foyer 


of the ballroom was not large 
enough to seat all who wished 
to attend, and additional tables 


not | 


had to be spread in the cor- 
ridor. Then, in order to ob- 
tain the use of the hearing 
instruments, the program it- 
self was transferred to the 
main assembly room. We heard 
here an authoritative analysis 
of social work and its require- 
ments; and statements  con- 
cerning the need for the en- 
| thusiasm and spirit of volun- 
teer workers in the organiza- 
| tion, but of the necessity for 
'the trained hand of the profes- 
sional worker as well. 

Everybody Had a Good Time 

Beyond the papers and dis- 
cussions and conclaves of a 
conference there is always a 
lighter side represented by 
teas, dinners, sightseeing trips 
and, most important of all and 
accessory to all, introductions, 
light talk and a general good 
time. Some people have con- 
fessed to me that they come 
to our conferences not so much 
for the program as for the 
social opportunities, and we 
|have no quarrel with them at 
all. It is a stimulating ex- 
perience, this getting out and 
rubbing elbows with your 
neighbors; sharing with each 
other experiences and ideas. 

This social side received due 
attention at Philadelphia. The 
teas given by the two local 
organizations were largely at- 
tended, and one heard compli- 
mentary expressions on every 
side regarding the attractive- 
ness of their headquarters. 
The excursion by bus to Val- 
ley Forge was popular. Every- 
one was deeply impressed by 
the quiet beauty of the place. 
And there were many infor- 
mal private gatherings to oc- 
cupy the remaining time of 
visitors. The week, for every 
one, was as pleasant as it was 
strenuous. 

And so it ended. The Fed- 
eration’s gratitude is extended 
to the Philadelphia League for 
the Hard of Hearing and to 
the Speech-Reading Club of 
Philadelphia for their gener- 
ous hospitality. They were 
faced with many difficult situa- 
tions in arranging their plans, 
and hard work and exceptional 
patience were required to bring 
the plans to a successful issue. 

With the 1926 Conference 
now history, our thoughts 
turn to 1927. Where will the 
Conference be held next year? 











Dr. Berry at the Banquet out- 
lined these plans: First, that 
a Great Lakes boat be char- 
tered by the Federation and 
the Conference be held on the 
water; second, that the Con- 
ference meet at a resort hotel 
at Lake George, New York; 
third, that it be held at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; or fourth, that 
it accept the invitation of the 
Los Angeles League. Under 
any of the first three plans, 
the Federation would be _ its 
own host. You are asked to 
give these plans your serious 
consideration, and at some time 
in the near future, to express 
your preference. 
Dwicut MHorcHkiss. 


THE MONTREAL LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


For two years a_ small 
group of  speech-readers in 
Montreal had met in an in- 
formal way for practice. Re- 
cently this group came to the 
conclusion that it ought to 
reach out a helping hand to- 
ward those in need and let 
others hear of the work that 
is being done for the deaf- 
ened adult and child. It was 
thus that the Montreal League 
for the Hard of Hearing came 
into being. 

The League believed its first 
step toward growth and use 
was to acquaint the otological 
profession, the educators and 
the public generally of Mont- 
real with the fact of its exis- 
tence and the existence of the 
American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. It wished the pub- 
lic to know that the Montreal 
League was but one more 
link in the continental chain 
reaching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the Gulf of 


Mexico to the St. Lawrenc2 
River. 

The fact that the American 
Laryngological, Rhinological 


and Otological Society was to 
hold its annual convention in 
Montreal gave the League its 
first opportunity. This was 
two-fold. There was the big 
public meeting and a_ small 
social one. The public meeting 
was held in one of the salons 
of the same hotel in which 
the Triological and other spe- 





cialized conventions were held. 
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The Council of the 


Trio- 
logical (as the American 
Laryngological, Rhinological 
and Otological is familiarly 
called) extended its aid, grant- 
ing permission to the League 
to note on its programme the 
fact that the meeting was held 
with its endorsement and co- 
operation. This cooperation 
was most generously given as 
the notice of the meeting was 
among the announcements made 
by Dr. Ingersoll, its president, 
and a large card giving the 
programme was posted on the 
platform _ blackboard. Thus 
the Society put its seal of ap- 


* proval on the work for the 


hard of hearing. All these 
aids the League most grate- 
fully acknowledges. 

Dr. Berry showed himself 
to be the devoted head of the 
Federation we all know him to 
be. He was the first to be 
applied to for help on the 
programme and he gave it 
most unstintingly. 

The meeting was advertised 
in the local papers and received 
good publicity in the news 
columns as well. Copies of the 
programme, with a_ personal 
invitation to be present, were 
sent to each local otologist of 
whom the League had any 
record and to the Secretaries 
of the School Boards in Great- 
er Montreal and to the heads 
of the leading private schools. 

“The Conference on Ac- 
quired Deafness” was held at 
four P. M. on Saturday, June 
fifth at the close of an eight- 
day convention. Yet the speak- 
ers willingly gave of their 
time and knowledge. 

With each programme was 
a card to be signed by any- 
one interested in the League 
and its future activities. A 
fair number of these were 
signed, including among the 
signers several of the well- 
known doctors of the city. 

The Federation donated a 
generous supply of literature 
for free distribution at the 
meeting. 

General H. S. Birkett of 
Montreal, the dean of the oto- 
logical profession in Canada, 
and a strong believer in the 
value of speech-reading, pre- 
sided. Dr. Berry was the first 
speaker. His topic was “Or- 
ganized Efforts by the Hard 
of Hearing Themselves Toward 








the Prevention or Alleviation 
of Deafness.” He outlined the 
work of the Federation in 
its various branches, using the 
same slides that he later 
showed at Philadelphia and 
giving a brief but comprehen- 
sive idea of the Leagues and 
the parent body. 

Dr. Berry was followed by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein of St. 
Louis who spoke on “Deafness 
and What Can Be Done to 
Lessen This Handicap Through 
Educational Agencies.” Dr. 
Goldstein made an_ eloquent 
appeal in behalf of aid for the 
hard of hearing adult and the 
deafened child. He laid stress 
upon the value of lip-reading 
in keeping the deafened in 
touch with life. 

The next speaker was Dr. 
Horace Newhart of Minnea- 
polis, whose subject was “The 
Prevention of Deafness Through 
the Periodic Examination of 
the Ears of School Children.” 
Dr. Newhart told of his own 
work in Minneapolis in mak- 
ing a survey of the hard of 
hearing children in the public 
schools of that city, and the 
preventive work for those 
found with impaired hearing. 
The talk was illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

Miss Margaret Worcester, 
the president of the Montreal 
League, briefly outlined the 
scope of the League, its needs 
and its aims; made a plea to 
employers to fit the deafened 
into work where they could 
carry on successfully and asked 
for the offer of a place for 
the meetings of the League 
in the fall. As a result of 
this plea one office was offered 
that afternoon and a room a 
day later. Unfortunately both 
are rather inaccessible but this 
interest was most encouraging, 
as was the subsequent offer by 
one of the otologists of the 
use of his waiting room in 
the evening. 

The Conference was closed 
by Dr. Robert H. Craig of 
Montreal, a long-time advo- 
cate of speech-reading. Dr. 
Craig expressed his _ interest 
in the afternoon’s programme 
and his readiness to cooperate 
with the League in its work. 

Through the courtesy of the 
Northern Electric Company 
the Audiophone with head-sets 
was installed in the hall. Many 








of the audience who had not 
heard a lecture for years had 
the great pleasure of hearing 
much, if not all of the ad- 
dresses. Also through the 
kindness of the Northern Elec- 
tric Company the notice of the 
meeting was broadcast on the 
Sunday and Wednesday even- 
ings before the meeting, thus 
giving the Conference added 
publicity. 

On May 30, the president of 
the League entertained at a 
supper party at the Themis 
Club in honor of Dr. and 
Mrs. Berry and Dr. Phillips 
and Dr. Hays. The guests in- 
cluded all of the committee 
members and patronessses who 
could be reached within a few 
hours’ notice. The League 
felt itself extraordinarily for- 
tunate in having this oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted 
with the three Federation 
presidents. 

Later in the evening, Drs. 
Phillips, Hays and Berry gave 
informal talks on Federation 
and League work in its differ- 
ent phases. These were all 
of a constructive character 
and most helpful to an infant 
organization. It is seldom that 
such an organization has the 
opportunity at its beginning, 
of aid from five otologists so 
conversant with the work for 
the hard of hearing in all its 
phases, as did Montreal, and 
this timely aid should later 
bear good fruit. 

Two of the members of the 
League attended the Philadel- 
phia Conference and early in 
July a special meeting of the 
League was held to hear the 
account of the inspiring meet- 
ing held in the City of Broth- 
erly Love. 

M. J. Worcester. 


NOTICES! 
The Board of Managers will 
appreciate suggestions as to 


the place for the next con- 
ference. Will you not send 
them in soon to the secretary? 
Thank you! 


Do you want a picture of 
the delegates and visitors at 
the Philadelphia Conference? 
If so, write to the photo- 
grapher, Mr. Bert Force, 1332 
Hampton Avenue, Newport 


News, Virginia. 
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BLAME NOAH! 
We mortals have to swat and shoo 
The flies from dawn to dark, 
‘Cause Noah didn’t swat the two 
That roosted in the Ark. 
—Travelers’ 
FOR ART’S SAKE 
I wearied of the pictures, 
When I spied a lovely blonde 
Glancing at the painting 
Of which I am most fond. 
“You are interested 
In art,” I sighed, “my dear?” 
“Yes,” she answered sweetly, 
“I’m waiting for him here.” 
—ANON. 








> 





Beacon. 


THINGS THAT COULD 
HAPPEN 
“What a terrible thing it must be,” said 
he, ‘for a woman to discover a love letter in 
the pocket of her husband’s coat just after 
she has mended it neatly and lovingly.” 
The woman smiled. “That could never 
happen,” she said. “The wife would find the 
fetter first antec. acc. and then she would 
not mend the coat!”—Washington Herald. 


NEVER 


HOW TRUE, HOW TRUE! 
“Fred,” asked Uncle Jack, “if you could 
have your own way, who would you rather 
be than anybody else in the world.” 
“Just me,” responded little Fred promptly, 
“just me—if I could have my own way.” 
—Sunday Companion. 


ALL FOR CHARITY 

“T did one charitable act today,” remarked 
a merchant as he sat down to dinner.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” said his wife. 
me about it.” 

“Oh, one of my clerks wanted an increase 
in salary so that he could get married, and 
I refused to give it to him.”—Bristol Times 


“Tell 


and Mirror. 
TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION 
The Boston Transcript cites the perfect 


illustration of the ironies of fate. It tells 
of a scientist who was to lecture on “The 
Infinitude of Space.” He was half an hour 
late for the lecture; he couldn’t find a place 


to park his automobile. 





<x VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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VOLT’S LITTLE ROMANCES 
I never sausage eyes as thine, 
And if you'll butcher hand in mine, 
And liver round me every day, 
We'll seek some ham-let far away. 
We'll meat life’s frown with life’s caress 
And cleaver road to happiness. 
“The Meat Boy’s Love,” from Chicago 
Tribune. 


WOULDN’T BE LED ASTRAY 
Little Molly was the daughter of a Baptist ° 
preacher, but she had been invited by a little 
friend to go with her to the Methodist 
Sunday School next day. 

Her father asked her if she didn’t think she 
ought to go to her own Sunday school. 

“Of course, daddy,” she replied, “but, please, 
daddy, if you let me go I'll promise not to 
believe a word they say.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 











WONDERFUL! 
It always makes me laugh, 
So wonderful a treat, 
To see an athlete run a _ mile, 
And only move two feet! 


SLIGHTLY MARRED 

“T hear that your wife had an accident 
with the car,” said Mr. Jones to his neighbor. 

“Oh, it was not serious,” said the latter. 

“Anything damaged?” asked Mr. Jones. 

“Oh, no,” responded the neighbor; “just a 
little paint scratched off both.”—Epworth 
Herald. 


CURIOSITIES 
Isn’t this odd? A match has a head but 
no face; a watch has a face but no head. 
The rooster has a comb but no hair; while 
the rabbit has hair but no comb. A river 
has a mouth but no tongue, but the wagon 
has a tongue and no mouth. An umbrella 
has ribs but no trunk, and a tree has a trunk 
but no ribs.—Florida Grower. 
Why wonder that some of us have ears 
and no hearing? Nothing in this world is 
perfect ! 


NO, NOT EVEN MEN ARE PERFECT! 
Child (innocently): “Muvver, how did dad- 
dy become a professor at the university?” 
Mother: “So you’ve begun to wonder, too, 
have you?”—Penn. Punch Bowl. 








THE DEAF CHILD 





A Department to Serve His Parents, 
Teachers and Friends 


RAOUL, A LITTLE DEAF FRENCH BOY, WHOSE PARENTS HAVE FOUND 
THE VOLTA REVIEW HELPFUL 


Conducted by ExizaserH ALDEN Byrp 














MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


EAR FELLow TEACHERS: 


The following announcement of 

a series of arithmetic lessons be- 

ginning in the June issue of Primary 

Education-Popular Educator is of in- 
terest to us all: 


“Today private schools and institutions for 
the handicapped are often the leaders in the 
‘New Era’ education. The arithmetic lessons 
have been arranged by Miss Edith M. Buell, 
the author of the article, ‘How Some Pupils 
Solve Problems in Arithmetic,’ who is_ the 
Assistant Principal of the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes in New 
York City. 

“The majority of the pupils in this school 
were born deaf. When these children enter 
school, never having heard language of any 
kind, they are unable to understand the lan- 
guage of others and have no language in 
which to express their own thoughts. In 
spite of this handicap and the fact that, in 
addition to the usual subjects of the grades, 
they have to learn how to speak and read 
the lips, these pupils complete the eighth 
grade public school work in from ten to 
twelve years and some go on to high school 
and college.” 


Every progressive teacher of the deaf 
knows that it is worth while to keep in 
touch with public school methods: to find 
a reciprocal feeling developing in the 
public school world is encouraging. 

During the period of stereotyped pro- 
cedure in the public schools, departures 
in theory or method necessarily occurred 
mainly in schools where special condi- 
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tions demanded them. So it happened — 
that the Montessori method was fore- 
stalled many years in this country by 
Dr. Seguin in New York; and Miss ~ 
Yale at Northampton. So it hap- 
pened that the chart stories at North- 
ampton and other methods in use in 
schools for the deaf antedated the dis- 
covery of silent reading needs and meth- 
ods by the public schools. “Projects” — 
are an old story among teachers of the 
deaf, for numerous activities in their 
schoolrooms involved the idea of motiva- 
tion long before the word itself assumed 
its present educational importance. 

Now, however, the public schools are 
elaborating these ideas, developing new 
ones and producing methods and mate- 
rials readily adaptable to our needs at 
a rate that involves serious responsibility 
for us. Even as the success of Ma- 
dame Montessori with subnormal chil- 
dren resulted in accelerating the pace of 
normal children, so the “New Era” in 
public school education will widen the 
gap between the deaf child and _ his 
hearing brother unless we are alert to 
take advantage of everything that psy- — 
chology and pedagogy can give us. We — 
have yet much to contribute to the 
development of the normal child; we 
have also much to learn from _ those 
who are working with him. 
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SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLOMBO, CEYLON 


Joun Dutton WriGHT 


HE only school for the deaf in 
Ceylon is also a school for the 
blind, and is under the direction 
of the Church of England Zenana Mis- 
sionary Society. Zenana means the 
women’s quarter in a house and is used 
in this case to indicate that the Society 
is especially concerned with missionary 
work among the women of India and 
Ceylon. 
The school owes its existence to Miss 
Cnapman who is now doing the same 





SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
COLOMBO, 


thing independently in Rangoon, Burma. 

It is now located about ten miles from 
Colombo in the outskirts of the suburb 
known as Mount Lavinia, in the village 
of Angulana. 

The physical conditions and surround- 
ings are the best I have seen in the 
Orient. The grounds are very ample and 
well cared for; the buildings excellent, 
all built expressly for the school, and 
many of them quite new. The general 
air of the place is one of neatness and 
well ordered efficiency. 

There were seventy-two deaf pupils, 
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about equally divided between boys and 
girls. The Principal, Miss Gibbon, is 
an English lady without special training 
in the education of either the deaf or the 
blind. She has, as her head assistant in 
the work with the deaf, a young English 
woman, Miss Miskin, trained in England, 
who has, in turn, trained seven young 
Tamil and six Ceylonese young women 
as teachers. 

There is no lower limit of age at 
which deaf pupils are admitted. The 
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AND THE BLIND 
CEYLON 


only complaint was that the school is not 
able to get the children young enough. 
They would accept them even at two 
years of age if the parents would send 
them. 

The Orai System is employed ex- 
clusively and the speech of the children 
was excellent and their lip-reading fluent 
and natural. All instruction is given in 
English, though there is now under dis- 
cussion the advisability of teaching some 
Tamil or Sinhalese during the final 
years. English is so universal in Ceylon, 
and the chances of obtaining lucrative 
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employment are so much better if the 
graduates can use English that it seems 
wiser not to use the native languages 
during the early years. 

The children are very small in stature 
for their ages, but almost every one had 
an exceptionally bright and attractive 
face. The head teacher told me that up 
to a certain age they all did exceedingly 
well, but that as they reached fifteen and 
sixteen there was a halt and it seemed 
impossible to carry them beyond a 
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would seem to me to apply to these deaf 
children in Ceylon. It is that for thou- 
sands of years the ancestors of the pupils 
have never been trained to anything but 
the most rudimentary intellectual effort. 
Therefore these boys and girls have no 
inheritance of brain development. It 
will take a good many generations of 
educated ancestors to produce brains 
that are capable of the higher advance- 
ment of European minds. 

In addition to the ordinary intellectual 





A CLASS OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


rather low standard of advancement in 
their studies. This seemed to me wholly 
understandable, and I had been told the 
same thing about the bright, ambitious 
and hard working Igorot boys in an 
agricultural school I visited on the high 
plateau of Luzon in the Philippines. 
There the government does not attempt 
as yet to carry the boys beyond the end 
of a grammar school course, but each 
year is raising the standard a little with 
the idea of eventually making a com- 
plete High School course. The explana- 
tion offered is entirely reasonable and 


subjects, the pupils are taught carpentry, 
weaving, spinning, basket making, for 
the boys and fine sewing, lace making 
and artificial flower making for the girls. 

The wretched “caste system” intrudes 
upon this work with the deaf to lessen 
its usefulness. Some parents have com- 
piained about the teaching of carpentry 
to their boys as being a work “beneath 
their caste.” It also makes complications 
of food and its preparation and affects 
other routine matters of daily life. 

The arrangement of the building 
used for the classes is similar to that 
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I have observed in every case in India. 
All classes are in the same room. This 
results in confusion of sound, diver- 
sion of attention, and, it seems to me, 
a reduction in efficiency of instruction. 

The hot climate is the reason for 
this style of construction, but it does 
not seem to me that the climate makes 
impossible an arrangement that would 
ensure more quiet, privacy, less con- 
fusion for the classes, and a better re- 
sult with less effort. 

The pupils are in the charge of the 
teachers six hours each day, there 
being both a morning and an afternoon 
session. 

There are said to be over a thousand 
deaf children of school age in Ceylon, 
but only these seventy-two are under 
instruction, and nothing is done for 
another thousand deaf-mute adults. 

Late in the afternoon the children 
came trooping out into the grassy 
open spaces for their recreation. Sud- 
denly there was a great scurrying 
and I saw a snake, perhaps five feet 
long, darting swiftly along, raising its 
head sometimes to see if there was 
anyone within reach. An attendant 
was summoned with a bamboo pole 
and soon the snake was hanging from 
the end of the stick. I was told it 
was a poisonous snake, but that there 
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had never been a case of a pupil being 
bitten. It reminded me of the grue- 
some tales I had heard of the preva- 
lence of rattlesnakes in the grounds 
of one of our southern schools. 

I feel that Ceylon and the Orient 
should be considered most fortunate 
to have this excellent school, function- 
ing so effectively and showing what 
can be done. The influence cannot fail 
to be very great as time goes on. 





SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND BLIND 
REMEMBERED 

The cause of the deaf and the blind chil- 
dren of Florida was remembered by the late 
Albert W. Gilchrist, former governor of Flor- 
ida, when he made his last will and testa- 
ment, for he left $5,000 to the State School 
for the Deaf and Blind, located in St. Augus- 
tine. 

According to a ruling made by Attorney 
General J. B. Johnson, the bequests to state 
institutions will be turned over directly to the 
faculties, and not to the State Board of 
Control. Mr. Johnson’s opinion was sent to 
the Board of Control, whose members desired 
to ascertain whether they would be held re- 
sponsible for the proper administration of 
the funds.—St. Augustine Evening Record. 





MOTIVATION OF ARITHMETIC 
Bulletin, 1925, No. 43, under the above title, 
issued by the Bureau of Education, contains 
much valuable material for the progressive 
teacher. To secure copies send ten cents 
with your request to: 
The Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 











FOR THE SAKE OF UNIFORMITY 


T a recent teachers’ meeting the 

desirability of securing uniform- 

ity in the written work of the 
school was discussed. Attention was called 
to the decisions reached in two teach- 
ers’ meetings last session on certain ques- 
tions of punctuation and capitalization, 
and it was decided that it might be well 
to publish a short resumé of those deci- 
sions. In doing this we wish to explain 
that these decisions were arrived at on 
the ground of expediency. When 
grammarians and other writers of text- 
books differed, the simpler, easier form 
was chosen, the form which the text- 
books which we put in the child’s hands 
followed, and which, therefore, he would 
unconsciously choose for himself. This 
brief outline covers the main moot 
points which come up in the written 
language of the primary and intermediate 
grades in this school. 

In the sentence “We went to the Main 
Building,” Main Building should be capi- 
talized, because it is the name of a spe- 
cial building. The article the should 
not be omitted. 

“Assembly hall,” “study hall,” “read- 
ing room,” “chapel,” “library,” ete., 
should not be capitalized. 

The names of games should not be 
capitalized. 

In writing geographical names, com- 
mon nouns should be capitalized if writ- 
ten with a proper noun, as Catawba 
River, Atlantic Ocean, etc. 

The words “father” and “mother” 
when used without a possessive pronoun, 
or in the salutation of a letter, should be 
capitalized when the child is referring 
to his own father and mother. When 
accompanied by the possessive my, as 
“My father gave a book to me,” “father” 
should not be capitalized. 


Other common names denoting rela- 
tionship when joined to proper names 
should be capitalized unless preceded by 
the possessive pronoun, as, “I love Uncle 


John,” “I gave a flower to my sister 
Anna.” 

Pronouns referring to the Deity should 
be capitalized. 

The heading of a letter should be 
written as follows: 


School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C., 
January 15, 1925 


The period should be omitted at the 
end of the heading. 

In a personal letter, a comma should 
follow the salutation; in a business let- 
ter, a colon. 


In the body of a letter dates should 
be spelled, as, “We arrived December 
fifth,” or “We arrived the fifth of De- 
cember.” In the lower primary grades 
the children may write, “John got a box 
Dec. 21,” or “John got a box on the 
5th.” 

The signature in a letter should not 
be followed by a period. It should read, 

“Your loving son, 
John” 


Envelopes should be addressed as 


follows: 
Mr. John Doe 
18 Charlotte Street 
Raleigh 
North Carolina 


No commas should be used. No 
periods should be used except for ab- 
breviations. The name of the state 
should be written in full. 

Ali abbreviations except those in which 
the apostrophe is used to denote omis- 
sion, must be followed by periods. 


The adverb “too” used finally should 
be separated from the rest of the sen- 
tence by a comma, as “Sarah went, too.” 


Time phrases should not be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by com- 
mas. In the sentence, “After a few 
hours he went away,” there should be 
no comma. 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Time clauses and all other clauses, 
except short relative and “because”’ 
clauses, must be separated by a comma 
or commas. 

Numbers written in words should be 
hyphenated, as “twenty-one,” twenty- 
nine,” etc. 

Such words as “basket ball,” ice 
cream,” “foot ball” should not be hy- 
phenated. 

“QOut-doors” should be hyphenated. 
This form is preferred instead of “out 
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of doors” because it is used in “Lan- 
guage Stories and Drills.” 


The time phrase “after awhile” should 
be written as given here, not as “afte1 
a while.” 


In number work, both mechanical] 
work and problems, numbers should 
used, as “5 horses and 6 horses are 11 
horses.” In journal work and in con- 
nected language, numbers expressed by 
one or two words should be written 
out.—Deaf Carolinian. 





LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


XTRACTS from a paper by W. 

Carey Roe, B. A., given at a meet- 

ing of the Pure Oral Union held 
in London February 18, published in 
The Teacher of the Deaf. 


I once heard a psychologist say that 
he attributed the indifference of the 
large bulk of the community to edu- 
cation, and the comparative failure of 
evening continuation classes, to the 
fact that in the past, elementary edu- 
cation had borne little relation to re- 
ality and those who had experienced 
it had been so bored that they had 
been only too anxious to leave school 
and to go to work. He also said that 
the dominant impression left on the 
minds of convicts who had undergone 
several years penal servitude was that 
their period of incarceration had been 
one of “boredom.” However unjust 
the comparison it would appear that 
our one-time system of education and 
our penal system produced similar re- 
sults in the individual, a species of 
boredom. And why? Probably because 
the routine and the tasks bore no re- 
lation to the true life of the individual. 
Now, I am not particularly anxious to 
make the life of our convicts less 
boring, though possibly one might pon- 
der the futility of this form of pun- 


ishment, but we are anxious as edu- 
cationists to feel that the school life 
of our pupils shall not be regarded 
by them as something which is to ke 
got over as soon as possible or as 
something which bears no relation to 
their own inner and particular lives. 
And it is for that reason that I at- 
tach so much importance to how we 
regard the teaching of language. 

* * * * * 


Language, if it is to become subjec- 
tive to the child should be regarded 
as a growth and not as an accom- 
plishment. 

* * * * * 


Growth is an enlargement which is 
dependent in essence on the existence 
of some natural process which it is 
outside human ability to create, as, for 
example, the growth of the body, the 
control of the muscles, the particular 
grain which characterizes different 
trees, the true character of an indi- 
vidual; we can influence and direct the 
development of these powers and quali- 
ties but behind the results, behind the 
manifestations lies the impelling force, 
the stimulation alone of which can 
bring growth, An accomplishment 
may be regarded as an addition to life, 
but growth is an essential part of life 
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and more especially of the period of 
life with which we are concerned. 


* * * * % 


Of how many of the pupils in our 
schools can we say that the language 
which we have taught has become an 
integral part of their mental life, that 
the language is a living ana growing 
power? Is the language not too often 
an accomplishment, something which 
the individual learns and uses mechan- 
ically on appropriate occasions, but 
does not know how to apply apart 
from those occasions? To what extent 
is the method we adopt the cause of 
language becoming a mere accomplish- 
ment? Have we in the past paid too 
much attention to language merely as 
words and forms and not as repre- 
senting something of the mental life 
of the pupils? Words and forms have 
no value in themselves. We don't 
read kooks for words or forms, we 
read books for interest, amusement, in- 
formation and any extension of our lin- 
guistic powers is incidental, but with- 
out that interest or desire for knowl- 
edge the growth which follows the 
reading would not have taken place. 

* * * * * 


We are out to teach our children 
language with which they shall be able 
to meet every situation—we simply 
cannot in the time available give the 
child in formal lessons language for 
every situation—but if the language 
we provide is to the child a real and 
live thing, even, and I say it with 
bated breath, at the expense of a little 
temporary formal accuracy, then the 
child will lose some of that temerity 
in the use of language away from the 
known, of which we have all had ex- 
perience, and be able to express, even 
if imperfectly, at least through langu- 
age, his views and ideas. Teachers 
inspired by formal methods are gov- 
erned in their attitude to the child 
largely by the idea of perfecting an 
instrument—the language is the teach- 
er’s creation. They begin work with 
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a definite grasp of what they intend 
to teach, and sooner or later, the 
child is taught that particular thing. 
Such an attitude has its advantages. 
But, can we wonder if, in the result 
we get a child, who, to quote the 
description given in a paper on psy- 
chology read at the Birmingham Con- 
ference, “upon all matters which by 
reason of his deafness are to him 
uncertain, he is abnormally volatile, 
he troubles not to have an opinion, 
it is difficult to make him act with 
any purpose whatever. Upon such 
uncertain data he refuses, except un- 
der pressure to reason at all.” 

Now let us examine briefly the con- 
ditions under which we may hope that 
language will become a growth. First- 
ly, it is essential that the child shall 
live in the widest possible sense, both 
mentally and physically. Modern psy- 
chology teaches us that the “instincts 
and their satisfaction form the basis of 
a child’s life,” and “hence necessarily 
the basis of his education.” We are 
responsible for the provision of an 
environment which. shall allow for the 
expression and development of those 
various instincts—the instinct for move- 
ment—the instinct of curiosity—the in- 
stinct of self-assertion—the gregarious 
instinct, to mention only a few. Deaf- 
ness has not destroyed these instincts, 
though indirectly it may have dulled 
them and, if we are to regard language 
as a growth, it is essential that these 
instincts shall be stimulated and directed 
in their expression along the right lines. 
Because it is through the desire for 
expression of these instincts that we 
shall discover the linguistic needs of 
the child. It is fundamental, if lan- 
guage is to become a growth, that 
the child shall express “himself” and 
it is also fundamental that the teacher 
shall watch for and shall encourage 
and shall adequately provide for the 
self-expression of the pupils in the 
a ea 
* . * * * 


Secondly, it is essential that what- 
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ever method we employ we _ should 
know quite clearly the structures 
of the growth we are endeavoring to 
promote. 

* * * * * 


Our lessons on “form” can and 
should only be given when ‘the need 
for that form shows itself and, if the 
children are alive and we know our 
business, the demand will be far in 
excess of the supply. Take for ex- 
ample, the use of questions. We have 
to teach certain “forms,” but there is 
no necessity to teach them formally, 
as if they were mere parrot-like say- 
ings. 

* x * * * 

Let me give an example of what I 
mean by the type of question which 
the observant teacher wil! introduce 
because the need for the question 
springs from the child. It is my habit 
to distribute in the different classes 
the post in the morning. When I go 
in all the children look up expectantly. 
In one class that expectant look has 
been progressively developed in speech 
during the past six months as _ fol- 
lows :-— 

A letter? 

A letter for me? 

Is there a letter for me? 


The demand for that language and 
the particular question form, “Is there 
.?” together with the use of the 
personal pronoun “me” came from the 
child and the daily exercise of the 
question by all the children is inspired 
by a real feeling of enquiry. 

Thirdly, it is essential that we 
should regard language as something 
more than a subject—it is a vital need 
which should be expressive of the 
feelings of the individual, not merely 
descriptive of something outside. And 
if language is to be a growth, it must 
be a living thing—it must become as- 
sociated with living topics. It has 
been wisely said that in education we 
should put children into situations, not 
into subjects—the matter of our les- 


sons must be such that it will pro- 
mote interest, curiosity, imagination, 
and reason, in short, make the children 
live, and if we bring the topics and 
events of their daily lives into the 
classroom, where each can live over 
again for the benefit of the others, 
some incident, elucidate some problem, 
or explain away some difficulty, then 
the language will become gradually 
associated with the daily life of the 
children. 


* * * * * 


It would be foolish to suggest 
that if we immerse a child in language 
the child will automatically respond— 
but we can immerse our children in 
situations which will promote mental 
activity in such a way that they will, 
unconsciously at first, but consciously 
later, demand language in words and 
forms, so as to make of that language 
a living expression of a child’s mind. 
* * * * * 


Finally, we have to recognize the 
supreme importance that the teacher 
plays, especially in the early stages, 
in the use of free methods of educa- 
tion. The limited numbers in our 
classes, and the necessity for individual 
work, which deafness alone entails, 
do offer opportunities to the skilful 
teacher for carrying out experimental 
work in the classroom which will lead 
to the best results in the promotion 
of language development. The task 
of the teacher is “to know the essen- 
tial needs of the child in each of his 
stages of growth” and to direct the 
self-expression of those needs through 
language. 





ALMOST HUMAN 

The other day 

Our lady Vice-Principal 

Got into the street car. 

She was wearing a brand new dress, 

I heard the woman in the seat back of me 

Remark to a friend: 

“Ain’t it awful the way these women dress? 

You can’t tell school teachers from ladies 
now-a-days.” From Teachers Are People.” 

AcatHa Brown. 
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and more especially of the period of 
life with which we are concerned, 


* o* * * * 


Of how many of the pupils in our 
schools can we say that the language 
which we have taught has become an 
integral part of their mental life, that 
the language is a living and growing 
power? Is the language not too often 
an accomplishment, something which 
the individual learns and uses mechan- 
ically on appropriate occasions, but 
does not know how to apply apart 
from those occasions? To what extent 
is the method we adopt the cause of 
language becoming a mere accomplish- 
ment? Have we in the past paid too 
much attention to language merely as 
words and forms and not as repre- 
senting something of the mental life 
of the pupils? Words and forms have 
no value in themselves. We don’t 
read kooks for words or forms, we 
read books for interest, amusement, in- 
formation and any extension of our lin- 
guistic powers is incidental, but with- 
out that interest or desire for knowl- 
edge the growth which follows the 
reading would not have taken place. 

* » * * * 


We are out to teach our children 
language with which they shall be able 
to meet every situation—we simply 
cannot in the time available give the 
child in formal lessons language for 
every situation—but if the language 
we provide is to the child a real and 
live thing, even, and I say it with 
bated breath, at the expense of a little 
temporary formal accuracy, then the 
child will lose some of that temerity 
in the use of language away from the 
known, of which we have all had ex- 
perience, and be able to express, even 
if imperfectly, at least through langu- 
age, his views and ideas. Teachers 
inspired by formal methods are gov- 
erned in their attitude to the child 
largely by the idea of perfecting an 
instrument—the language is the teach- 
er’s creation. They begin work with 
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a definite grasp of what they intend 
to teach, and sooner or later, the 
child is taught that particular thing. 
Such an attitude has its advantages. 
But, can we wonder if, in the result 
we get a child, who, to quote the 
description given in a paper on psy- 
chology read at the Birmingham Con- 
ference, “upon all matters which by 
reason of his deafness are to him 
uncertain, he is abnormally volatile, 
he troubles not to have an opinion, 
it is difficult to make him act with 
any purpose whatever. Upon such 
uncertain data he refuses, except un- 
der pressure to reason at all.” 

Now let us examine briefly the con- 
ditions under which we may hope that 
language will become a growth. First- 
ly, it is essential that the child shall 
live in the widest possible sense, both 
mentally and physically. Modern psy- 
chology teaches us that the “instincts 
and their satisfaction form the basis of 
a child’s life,” and “hence necessarily 
the basis of his education.” We are 
responsible for the provision of an 
environment which. shall allow for the 
expression and development of those 
various instincts—the instinct for move- 
ment—the instinct of curiosity—the in- 
stinct of self-assertion—the gregarious 
instinct, to mention only a few. Deaf- 
ness has not destroyed these instincts, 
though indirectly it may have dulled 
them and, if we are to regard language 
as a growth, it is essential that these 
instincts shall be stimulated and directed 
in their expression along the right lines. 
Because it is through the desire for 
expression of these instincts that we 
shall discover the linguistic needs of 
the child. It is fundamental, if lan- 
guage is to become a _ growth, that 
the child shall express “himself” and 
it is also fundamental that the teacher 
shall watch for and shall encourage 
and shall adequately provide for the 
self-expression of the pupils in the 
class. 

* * * * * 


Secondly, it is essential that what- 
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ever method we employ we should 
know quite clearly the structures 
of the growth we are endeavoring to 
promote. 
* x * * * 

Our lessons on “form” can and 
should only be given when ‘the need 
for that form shows itself and, if the 
children are alive and we know our 
business, the demand will be far in 
excess of the supply. Take for ex- 
ample, the use of questions. We have 
to teach certain “forms,” but there is 
no necessity to teach them formally, 
as if they were mere parrot-like say- 
ings. 
* x * * * 

Let me give an example of what I 
mean by the type of question which 
the observant teacher wil! introduce 
because the need for the question 
springs from the child. It is my habit 
to distribute in the different classes 
the post in the morning. When I go 
in all the children look up expectantly. 
In one class that expectant look has 
been progressively developed in speech 
during the past six months as fol- 
lows :— 

A letter? 

A letter for me? 

Is there a letter for me? 


The demand for that language and 
the particular question form, “Is there 
.?” together with the use of the 
personal pronoun “me” came from the 
child and the daily exercise of the 
question by all the children is inspired 
by a real feeling of enquiry. 

Thirdly, it is essential that we 
should regard language as something 
more than a subject—it is a vitai need 
which should be expressive of the 
feelings of the individual, not merely 
descriptive of something outside. And 
if language is to be a growth, it must 
be a living thing—it must become as- 
sociated with living topics. It has 
been wisely said that in education we 
should put children into situations, not 
into subjects—the mattér of our les- 


sons must be such that it will pro- 
mote interest, curiosity, imagination, 
and reason, in short, make the children 
live, and if we bring the topics and 
events of their daily lives into the 
classroom, where each can live over 
again for the benefit of the others, 
some incident, elucidate some problem, 
or explain away some difficulty, then 
the language will become gradually 
associated with the daily life of the 
children. 

* * * * * 


It would be foolish to suggest 
that if we immerse a child in language 
the child will automatically respond— 
but we can immerse our children in 
situations which will promote mental 
activity in such a way that they will, 
unconsciously at first, but consciously 
later, demand language in words and 
forms, so as to make of that language 
a living expression of a child’s mind. 
* * * * * 

Finally, we have to recognize the 
supreme importance that the teacher 
plays, especially in the early stages, 
in the use of free methods of educa- 
tion. The limited numbers in our 
classes, and the necessity for individual 
work, which deafness alone entails, 
do offer opportunities to the skilful 
teacher for carrying out experimental 
work in the classroom which will lead 
to the best results in the promotion 
of language development. The task 
of the teacher is “to know the essen- 
tial needs of the child in each of his 
stages of growth” and to direct the 
self-expression of those needs through 
language. 
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The other day 

Our lady Vice-Principal 

Got into the street car. 

She was wearing a brand new dress, 

I heard the woman in the seat back of me 

Remark to a friend: 

“Ain’t it awful the way these women ‘dress? 

You can’t tell school teachers from ladies 
now-a-days.” From Teachers Are People.” 


AGATHA Brown. 
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A LOWERING OF TEACHERS’ 
STANDARDS 


From the Virginia Guide of April 15 we 
clip the following: 


“There are two just criticisms to which 
the Illinois summer session is open; ist, the 
very low entrance requirements; 2nd, the 
fact that it is putting the stamp of approval 
on teachers who plan to enter the profession 
with scant six weeks of training, by announc- 
ing that it will grant certificates upon com- 
pletion of four years of high school work or 
its equivalent. 

“The announcement is quite in conflict with 
resolutions adopted at the St. Augustine Con- 
ference of Superintenitents and is calculated to 
lower the standards of the profession if it 
is given the approval of superintendents and 
the profession in general.” 


We are heartily in accord with the state- 
ment made in the second criticism in the 
above editorial. Unfortunately it has been 
necessary for many of us to employ from time 
to time teachers with a meager training and 
that under conditions which permitted of no 
observation. Such teachers have entered the 
profession as practically having had no train- 
ing at all. That a number of these young 
ladies have made good is due solely to the 
fact that thev realize their limitations and 
by diligent application and close’ observation 
acquired those qualifications so woefully 
lacking in their training course. The [Illinois 
School does not stand-alone in this venture. 
From various other quarters we find that 
teachers of the deaf are to receive so-called 
training courses at summer schools. This 
may serve very well to teachers for a special 
work among the hard of hearing in the public 
schools. Aside from that there can be little 
excuse save of course necessity which makes 
even a make-shiit training better than none 
at all. Our experience has been that the 
supply of teachers is greater this year than in 
any preceding year since the war, accordingly 
the young ladies who are contemplating mak- 
ing the deaf work their life profession must 
secure their normal training under the best 
circumstances available. 


As to the advisability of the high entrance 
requirements, for opportunity to benefit from 
the training given at summer schools, made 
of teachers already in the profession there 
has always been a doubt in our mind. A 
high school graduate who has had one year’s 
experience as a regular teacher or as a teach- 
er in training should be given an opportunity 
to benefit by such courses as are granted in 
the various summer schools. Such young 
ladies being already in the profession should 
naturally be given every opportunity to better 
themselves and where they can be induced to 
take summer courses the better for all parties 
concerned.—The Maryland Bulletin. 


The above comments touch upon a matter 
of vital importance to every school for the 
deaf on the continent. Properly trained teach- 


ears are essential to the proper education and 
training of the pupils of deaf schools. A 
summer course is, of course, helpful to such 
teachers as have been previously trained and 
have had some experience in the work and 
the many difficult problems and _ situations 
that confront teachers of the deaf. But to 
say that a teacher, who has no other training 
‘han can be got by a _ six-weeks’ summer 
course, is properly qualified as a teacher of 
the deaf, is, of course, absurd, and the grant- 
ing of certificates of qualification to such, is 
certainly a lowering of the standard—The 
Canadian, 





A COMMENCEMENT TRIBUTE TO MR. 
GOODWIN OF THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Coming as a complete surprise to Mr. 
Goodwin and most of those present was the 
presentation of a little book, “A Man and 
His Work” by graduates of this school 
represented by Mr. Odie Underhill of the 
Florida School, Mr. Andrew C. Miller, Jr., 
of Shelby, N. C., and Mr. Chas. Jones of 
the Alabama School, all of whom are alumni 
of our school. The foreword of the book 
speaks for itself and says in part, “This 
little brochure in appreciation of Supt. E. 
McK. Goodwin of the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf, is published and sent out by 
grateful graduates of the school entirely, 
without his knowledge.” It is a story of Mr. 
Goodwin’s work with the deaf, and is a lov- 
ing tribute and evidence of the esteem in 
which he is held—The Deaf Carolinian. 


It is even more in the spirit animating the 
book than in its warm personal tribute that the 
beauty of the incident lies, for, to quote again 
from its foreword, “The facts ... are pre- 
sented in simple language in order that deaf 
children, having limited command of English 
may enjoy the forceful story which they tell.” 
In other words it is an effort on the part of 
grateful alumni to extend the influence that 
has illuminated their own lives to their suc- 
cessors in a form that will far exceed the 
span of time represented by those to whom 
Mr. Goodwin will be known personally. 





CHILD STUDY COURSE FOR PARENTS 


Summer courses in child study and parent 
education are offered by the University of 
Iowa this year. A pre-school home laboratory 
for children from 2 to 5 years will give stu- 
dent parents from out of town an _ oppor- 
tunity to place their children in an ideal en- 
vironment. The material of the courses is 
the outgrowth of eight years’ intensive re- 
search at the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station—Hygeta, July, 1926. 





